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ADVERTISEMENT fo the 
READER concerning the fol- 
lowimg LETTER. 9 


HE following Letter was writ by me 
about ſixteen Tears ago. But that 
the Reader may enter into it with the great- 
er Eaſe, and be the better entertain'd with 
it, it will be convenient to lay before him 
the Occaſion upon which it was writ. It 
was towards the end of the laſt Century that 
Mr. Collier publiſh'd à Book call d, A ſhort 
View of the Prophaneſs and Immorality of 
the Engliſh Stage; in which Book, tho there 
were ſeveral Things true in particular, yet 
the Author was manifeſtly ſo unfair an Ad- 
verſary in general, that the latter End of 
the Book very groſsly contradicted the begin- 
ning of it, and endeavour'd to decry even a 
Regulated Stage, which the Author at the 
leginning of the Book had acknowled'd uſe- 
ful. About four or five Tears after that, 
| 4s near as I can remember, Mr. Collier took 

ccaſion from the great Storm, -which hap- 
ben d about that Time, torenew his Attack 
| upon 
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226, * LEE LENS lk, 
upon the Stage, in a little Pamphlet call] 
A Diſſuaſve from the Play-Houſe, writ. 
ten by way of Letter to a Perſon of Quz. 
lity. Which Pamphlet, upon the Faſt Day 
that was order d to be kept by publick Ay. 
thority immediately after that Tempeſt, wa; 
given to People gratis as they came out of 
the Churches. T he Deſign of it was to male 
the great Storm a Judgment upon the Na. 
tim for the Enormities of our Theatre, 
The Hypocriſie was here ſo flagrant and i. 
abſurd and extravagant, that it rais'd ei. 
ther the Indignation or Mirth of all dis 
ceruiug Men of Integrity. At the ſane 
time it had à wonderful Influence upon the 
IVeak and the Hypocrites; and there ate 
great Outcry againſt the Stage; ſo great a 
one, that there was a warm Report about 
the Town, that it had been twice debated 
in Council, whether the Theatres ſhould be 
' ſhut up or continued. Then it was that | 
could bear no longer, but as I had before di. 
feuded aregulated Stage againſt the Author! 

Attack in his Short View, 1 was reſolved 
to expoſe the Hypocriſie, the Extravagane 
and the Sophiſtry 7 his Diſſuaſive. Thi 
Reſolution produced the following Letter, 
which I call'd the Perſon of Quality's An. 
ſwer to Mr. Collier's Letter; and which 
was intended to conſiſt of a Mixture of Res. 
ſon and Raillery,and which was moſt agreeab!y 
|  receiv'd by ſome of the beſt Judges who my 
| 3 Thel 
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en in England, and particularly by the 
late Duke of Buckingham, the late Earl of 
Halifax, andrhepreſentLordLanſtown. A. 
this Letter has been ſo long out of Print, 
that it is as_ſcarce as any Manuſcript of 
which there is but one Copy, I thought it 
might be as new and ar entertaining ta moſt 


i d. There remains one 55 5 more with 
which I muſt acquaint the Reader, and that 


urr'd Hypacriſie, and ſtorn'd to paſs for a- 
Y thing which I am not, tho' in the Title 
Page I call the Letter the Perſon of Qua- 
itys Anſwer,” have yet taken care in the 
body of the Letter to acquaint the Reader, 
vat I am only a privat Gentleman. But 


mfiderable Perſon than he to whom Mr. 
0 Body, 
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if its Readers as if it had been never pub 


s, that I, who have all my Life-time ab- 


nale no doubt but that I am a much more 


ollier's Le!fer was writ, who perhaps was 


THE 5 
Perſon of Quality's Answm 


T O 


Mr. CoLLIERSLETT EI. 


Containing a Defence of a Regulatd 
Kage. 


Dear Doctor, e 
55 18 1 I one Jour 11 
ing, Evangelical Diſſuaſeve; fol 
which, What Thanks can I return you: 
W hat Recompence can be ſufficient? My 
he, for whoſe ſake you did it, amply te. 
ward you. LIES, 
I had conceived indeed a Zealous concer 
at the Diſorders of the Play-Houſe, II 
mented its having ſo much the aſtendant (| 
the Town, and the Countenance of Fig 
and Fortune. And I too juſtly preſage that 
theſe Nurſeries of Licer ſe and Atheiſm, / 
FH Y pecid 
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petially that in our Neigbbourbood, uon d, 
if unreſtrain'd, prove fatal to the Nation; 
nale us ripe for Deſiruttion, and pull down 
ſome terrible Vengeance on our Heads; no 
leſs than Popery, or Arbitrary Power at 
the leaſt ; and, dear Doctor, what a Day, 
and what a Sight wou'd that be to you 
and me? enn, - 
For this Reaſon, I reſolved that, in my 
Family, Reformation and the Year ſhould 
begin together; and for that Reaſon I ca!- 
led them together as ſoon as they had dined 
to-day,” determining to read a long and a 
ſolemn Lecture out of your Short View to 
them; but a ſtrange Fatality had happen'd ; 
or ſome audacious Rats had ſo prophane- 
ly gnawn it, that it was no longer legible; 
2 Detachment, in my Conſcience, of Play- 
Houſe Vermin, whom the Devil had en- 
er d into for that anc ok at his Congregati- 
n in the Neighbourhood. 1 
Thus bilk'd of my Homily, I thought I 
muſt, to my great Grief, have been forced 
odiſmiſs my Flock. For I perceived they 
reregrown frightfully Nice and Impatient, 
d were reſolved to be cur'd extempore or 
ot at all. | 45 a 
But then it was that in an auſpicious Mo- 
dent arriv'd your ſhort, but Divine DV 
laue. I read it over as it were in a 
reath, while they all the while ſtood ga- 
g to entertain it. But the laſt incom- 
Ws Q 3 | parable 
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parable Paragraph but one, I pronounced 
with a more emphatical Voice; laid before 
them with all the Energy of my Lungs, th 
| fad Inſtance of God's Judgment in the ter. 
rible  empeſt, when we were' almoſt ſw 
into Chaos, when Nature ſeem'd to be in her 
laſt Agony, and the World: ſeem'd read) i 
expire. And what occaſion, ſaid I to 
gaping Audience, to have Recourſe to Tu. 
gedies, when thoſe Rants, that Fuſtian, 
snd that Bombaſt, with which deluded 
Mortals are now-a-days fo tickled, are en. 
- gagingly inſerted into our very Dzſuaſiver! 
And here, Doctor, I made two Remark 
to them, upon the 1 of the late 
dreadful Tempeſt. For firſt, ſaid l, the 
Outcries of the Play-Houſe Practices are 
ſo aggravating, ſo horrible, that the Divine 
Vengeance which they brought down up 
on us, has invol'd the very Innocent. Not 
only the poor Inhabitants of Cologn, but the 
very Hamburgers and Dantzichers, and il 
the People of the-Balrzck, have ſuffer d fot 
the Enormities of our Eugliſh Theatres 
tho” I believe in my Conſcience they nevet 
- fo much as heard ofa Play, and know 10 
more the Difference between a Traged) 
and Comedy, than they do the Diſtanc 
between the Earth and Saturn; ſo that, fal 
, you may obſerve from hence, tis not t. 
. nough to keep away from theſe lewd ED 
- tertainments; but you muſt endeavour w 


© a 


II 


| | 
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all your Might to ſuppreſs the Conventicles 

of Slate! cc There annie ns 7 
The ſecond Obſervation that I made was 
this, that we have reaſon to be thankful to 
Heaven, for forbearing us fo long. For if 
the late dreadful Judgment had happen'd in 
the Reign of King Charles the Second, 
when the Play- Houſes were licentious in 
all their Impunity ; when Reformation was 
ſo far from being thought of, that the very 
Name was deſpiſed and laught at, What 
muſt the diſmal Conſequence not have been? 
hen we ſhould certainly have been ſwal- 
low'd up, ſince the Judgment was fo terri- 
ble even the other Day, after a five Years 
Reformation? S514 | 
What reaſon have we to be thankful, that 
ye live in an Age in which Light is come 
into the World. For in what Agyptian 
Darkneſs have we liv'd hitherto? And 
hat a poor Reformation was that which 
vas carried on in Queen Eligabeth's time, 
n Compariſon of that which you are glo- 
nouſly' projecting? For with that former 
Reformation the Play-Houſe began, grew 
bp, and ſpread, and flouriſth'd. What a 
Iadow of a Reformation was that? Tis 
rue, Popery was driven out, and 'whol- 
ome Laws were enacted to ſecure the 
Rights of the People, But what ſignified 
al that, when the Play-Houſe was encou- 
ag d? For tho", as you learnedly qaſe-ve, 
Q4 Play 
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Play-Houſes, in the Reign of that great 
Queen, were not permitted to be erected 
in the Liberties of the City, yet in the 
Suburbs they were not only permitted but 
encourag'd with a Vengeance; and by whom 
encourag'd? Why, not only 5 the People, 
but by the Court, nay, by the Council, yes, 
by thoſe poor deluded Wretches Cecil and 
Malſingbam, who believ'd it to be the Bu- 
ſineſs, forſooth, of wiſe States-Men, to 
E honeſt and reaſonable Diverſions 
for the People; and at the ſame time were 
ſo infatuated, ſo intoxicated, as to believe 
the Entertainments of the Theatre not on- 
ly to be honeſt and reaſonable, but the on- 
ly honeſt and reaſonable Diverſions. 
Nay, the poor miſtaken Queen her ſel 
- encouraged Play-Houſes to that degree, 
that ſhe not only commanded Jhake/peur 
to write the Comedy of the Merry i ives 
and to write it in ten Days time; ſo eager 
was ſhe for the wicked Diverſion ; but evt 
with that Hand that wielded the Scepter 
_ deſcended poorly to tranſlate a Play that 
was writ by a Grecian Poet. She had read, 
it ſeems, of ſome great Mem among the 
Romans, who had ſhewn the way; as Ji 
lius Cæ ſar had writ Adraſtus; Auguſtus, 4: 
Jax; Gracchus, Thieſtes; and Mecanas,Otis 
Via; and ſhe wanted Judgment, alas, poo! 
Woman, to diſtinguiſh between the Obit 
- gations of a Heathen and a Chriſtian. II 
NN true 


true ſhe was wiſe enough in ſome things, 
ſue kept out Popery and Arbitrary Power, 
ne defended us from Nome and Spain, by 
the meer Force of her Prudence. But what 
ſignified that, you know, Doctor, when ſhe 
encourag'd the Play-Houſes, and wanted 
Fore: ſight in that particular, to preſage that 
theſe Nurferies of Vice and Atheiſm wou'd 
prove fatal to the Nation? - 
It ſeems ſome Fools about her had told 
her; that at a time when Taxes were fre- 
quent and grievous, ſome honeſt Diverſi- 
ons would comfort the People, but that it 
would be unreaſonable to deprive them at 


too; this ſne had been told, and ſhe like 
Jn eaſie Woman believ'd ir. But what a- 
mazes me moiſt is this, Doctor, that not 


raged Plays, but not ſo much as one of the 
famous Prelates in her time ſaid ſo much as 
aword againſt them. Tis true, the States- 
Men defended us againſt Spain very vigo- 
rouſly, and very effectually, and ſo did the 
Church-Men againſt the Roman See; but 
alas their poor and narrow Spirits content= 
ed themſelves with that. But not ſo much 
as one word was ſaid againſt the Abomina- 


Reformers indeed! Were they fo ſenſeteſs 
that they wanted Diſcernment to ſee the 
flaming and Outragious Wickedneſs of them? 
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once of their Money, and of their Pleaſure 


only that Queen and her Council encou- 


tions of the Play-Houſes. There were 


Or 
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Or ſo. very wicked that they. wanted Zea] 
to diſcharge their Duty in ſuppreſſing them? 
Ah my dear Doctor, had you but liv'd in 
thoſe Times, you wou'd have taught that 
Queen her Tellon, in loyal Libels have told 
her her Duty, affronted her Authority, de. 
fam'd her 80 vants, and boldly have told 
her that ſhe countenanc'd them only to de. 
bauch her People. You would have open'd 
the Eyes of thoſe Fools, who believ'd She. 
ear to be Inſtructive as well as Innocent. 
ou would have extracted more Smutt from 
his Comedies, than a Chimney does from 
Seacoal, And what Prophaneſs and Bla- 
phemy had you not found in his Tra- 
edies? Lou would have ſatisfy'd both 
ueen, and Council, and Clergy too, that 
their Buſineſs was to ſuppreſs the Play. 
Houſes, and to let Spain and Rome alone. 
That the Danger that- they were in was not 
from Philip the Second, and Sixtus the 
Fifth; but from Tyrants who had been 
many a Year defunct, from Julius Cz/ar 
and Macheth; you would have preſaged the 
Storm that the latter would have pulld 
down upon the Nation, a hundred Years 
after cwas writ. You had then been Hi. 
ſtrio Maſtix the firſt, whereas you are now 
but the ſecond of that glorious Name; and 
then had old bungling Pryn been cropt for 
reſuming to copy you. Thus, my dear 
Boctor, we have reaſon to believe what 
„ 
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your would have done, from what we be- 
bold you do. For tho' Popery and Slave- 
ry are at our Doors, and each Moment are 
ruſhing in upon us; and nothing but the 
Wiſdom of one Woman ſtands between us 
and them, yet you ſtill retain your com- 
mendable Paſſive Principle, appear as un- 
concern d as if you had ſworn to be a Foe to 
neither, are found to be as little alarm'd for 
the Church, as if you had thrown off its Cauſe, 
a8 you ha ve caſt off its Habit; and inſtead of 
crying out Slavery, Popery, do nothing but 
cty out the Play- Houſe, the Play-Houſe, with 
as much Fury as if you were afraid it ſnould 
contribute to the keeping them out. 
But my dear Doctor, by the leave 
of your Modeſty, I muſt exalt your Glory 
toa higher Pitch. When Queen Elizabeth 
died, King James ſucceeded her; and a- 
mong the eminent Reformers of his Reign 
there was no talk of the Stage. Nay, on 
the contrary, to their Shame be it ſpoken, 


r that King and his Court appear'd to be in- 
c WF finitely delighted with Plays. And in his 
d WF Viſits to the two Univerſities, Plays were 
's WF the chief of his Entertainment. But what 


would we have, Doctor? as the Education 


bs, ſo is the Youth. And he had been tu- 
id tor'd by old George, a notorious Refor- 
or WF mer, but a notorious Playwright. For the Sot 


believ'd, it ſeems, that the Drama could 
contribute to the Reformation of Mankind. 
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Io King James ſucceeded King Charle; 
the Firſt; and then aroſe another famous 
Reformer, ebe Milton by Name, who 
not only left a Tragedy behind him, the 
Story of which he impiouſly borrow'd from 
the Bible, written, to leave him without 
Excuſe, in his mature, nay declining Years, 
but has left a fine Encomiumon Shale/vear? 
has ſhewn an extraordinary,. Eſteem for 
Johnſon and among all the Things that 
he thought fit to reform, ſo. far had Pre- 
judice laid hold of his Underſtanding, it ne. 
ver ſo much as came into his Head that the 
Stage was one of them. 
ut then about that time, DoRor, there 
aroſe a Reformer indeed, Brother Pry 
of Illuſtrious Memory; a Perſon indeed of 
an amazing Boldneſs. For to the Fervency 
of his furious Spirit, Ruine and Reforma- 
tion were all one. With theſe Zealot's 
THoughtyhe ſet about reforming the Church 
as well as the Stage; and by preparing the 
Downfal of one made way for the Ruine 
of the other. Tis true, he loſt ſome part 
of himſelf in the Cauſe. But happy the 
Ears that were ſo loſt! How much hap- 
pier than thoſe that ſtand pricking up dai- 
Iy at the Ribaldry of our Modern Comedies? 
I know, dear Doctor, under the Roſe, that 
you have the ſame Deſign, and that ybu 
will never leave off writing as long as there 
is left either a Prelate or Poet in England 
a Apa | cs 


N * 
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or if you do condeſcend to admit of Bi- 
fhops,you will at leaſt ſuffer noſuchBiſhops as 
have à Tang of the Stage; Imean no ſwear- 
ing, prophane Biſhops, but ſuch whoſe 
meek and Chriſtian Communication is on- 
ly Yea and Na. * re a 
As you have the ſame noble Deſign, may 
you find better Fortune, as you well de- 
ſerve. For he, my dear Doctor, was but 
1 Type of your more excellent ſelf, tho' in- 
deed an illuſtrious Type. And he but an- 
ticipated in a cold and a gloomy way, the 
yery things that Fate had deſigned to be 
faid with Fire and Flame by you. He in- 
deed overthrew but for a time the Church 
and Stage together. But may you with a 
more propitious Fate——. But hold! 
No Man, you know, is able to tell into 
whoſe Hands a Letter may fall. 


5 Thus, Doctor, the bleſſed Work of Re- 
i formation went on; and down went the 
e Biſhops and the Stage together; but after 
0 they had lain for ſome time in the Duſt, 
a were reſtor d together, and with them the 


baniſh'd King. 

And there are not People wanting, who 
believe, that the reſtoring the Stage, was 
one of the Motives to the reſtoring the ba- 


md King; for, ſay they, the N or 
by England were at laſt grown weary of a na- 
. ty, gloomy, ſullen, Fanatical Government, 
1 


and began to long for their Pleaſures. How, 
| my 
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my dear Doctor? The reſtoring the Stage 
Was one of the Motives to reſtoring the 
baniſh'd King? Ab, my dear Doctor, if 
you had but flouriſh'd in that auſpicious 
Juncture! How happy would you have 
eſteem'd your ſelf to have been the Inſtru- 
ment of ſuppreſſing the Stage, only on 
purpoſe to ſee it reſtor d with ſuch a glo- 


rious Attendant? 5 


Well! the King, the Biſhops, and the 
Stage were reſtored together, and a long 
time flouriſh'd together, without any talk 
of reforming the Play-Houſes, much leſs 
of ſuppreſſing them. For the merry Mi- 
niſters of that happy Prince laugh'd at 
a Reformation. And even the foremoſt 
Miniſters of the Church at that time, amon 
whom were certainly ſome of the — 
Men that the Chriſtian World has produc d, 
appear d by no means to be ſo terribly a 
larm'd at the Entertainments of the Stage. 
- You your ſelf, I remember, Doctor, were 
then at Years of Diſcretion and yet with 
paſſive Ears and Tongue, endur'd the Filth 
of Ep/om Wells, the Bawdy of the Soldier“ 
Fort une, andthe Beaſtlineſs of Limber-Han. 
But the time of your Prophetick Miſſion 
it ſeems was not yet come, or perhaps you 
thought it improper to fall our with the 
Play-Houſes, before you had fallen out with 
the Government. But you have at laſt, 
to the wonder of the World, declar'd your 
18715 N N ell, 
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ſelf, and We may ſay of you what Lucreti- 
4: laid of his ador' d Epicurut, Pardon the 
Compariſon, I beſeech you, Doctor, 
ee i862 e een T1 EY 
That. you in Mit ſurpaſt Mankind as far, 
5 0 theMiddaySun, the Midnight Star. 
an oleic 22 10 rt rl 5 N re! . 
For what in the beginning of the Refor- 
mation was never ſeen, neither by Jewell, 
nor Ridley, nor Cranmer, nor Latimer; nor 
was aftetwards hardly ſo much as thought 
of by the judicious, the penetrating, 
the ſagacious Z7ooker ; nor what in this lat- 
ter end of it, (as under the Roſe we ſweetly 
hope Doctor) has not been found out nei- 
ther by Wilbins nor Tillotſon, who have 
own ſo much Underſtanding and ſo much 
Judgment; as well by the Force of their 
Winvincible Arguments, as of their clear, 
chaſte, noble, and maſculine Styles; W hat 
none of theſe have been able to find, you 
have plainly convinc'd the World of; that 


re 
th che Play-Houſe would bring all to Ruin; 
th 0 Miracle of boundleſs Sagacity! O Pro- 
„iy of Penetration! The late Archbiſhop 
11, Nas certainly a Man of as undoubted Pro- 


bity, of as much Integrity, as ever liv'd in 
the World; nor was his Zeal and his Bold- 


ou 
che reſs in the Cauſe of Virtue leſs; witneſs 
ith chat noble, that intrepid Spirit, with which 
aft, Ne appear ' d againſt Popery, even in the moſt - 
our Wldgerous - times, when the Jeſuits us'd 


ſharp 
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ſharp deciſive Arguments, and made 10. 
thing of cutting a Man's Throat out 0 
Zeal to confute his Doctrine; the late 
Archbiſhop, I ſay, Doctor, who had o 
much Boldneſs, as well as Zeal and Inte. 
grity, and who in the late Reign had 0 
much Power; never ſaw this dreadful Dan. 

er from Plays, which you have fo plain. 
y diſcover'd. For if he had ſeen it, he 
would have prevail'd upon the late Queen 
to ſuppreſs them. He either foreſaw none 
of this Danger, or if he did, the good ni: 
{taken Man thought there would be more 
in going about to prevent it. An infallible 
Sign that he wanted your Fore-ſight and 
your Sagacity. He look'd upon himſelf to 
be indiſpenſably bound in a double Reſped 
to reform the Corruptions of the times 
For he was both Head of the Church, and 
firſt Counſellor of -State. And no Man 
knew better than that judicious Prelate, 
that Corruptions of Manners are molt per- 
nicious both to Church and State. And no 
Man ever diſcover'd more Zeal for the 
provent Eſtabliſhment both in Church and 
State. And yet poor Man, with all his Un. 
derſtanding, and all his Zeal, he was fo far 


deluded in this Particular, that he neve! 
medled 


— 


— — 
— 


* There is ſomething in the Eleventh Volume of bis Sermon ua 
Plays, which I had not ſeen when this was writ; but Mr. Coli 
has prevaricated tilel» in the Quotation. | 
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medled with theſe Nurſeries of Licenſe and 
Atheiſm. As many admirable Sermons as 
he left behind him, againſt the Vices and 
the Errors of the Times; I believe you 
will hardly find that he has mentioned the 
Play-Houſes with Bitterneſs in them all. 


ſublimer Prudence, and more Heroick 
Charity. [Indeed the Concern that he had 
himſelf both in Church and State was ſo 
apparent, that perhaps he might fear that a 
violent Endeavour to reform our 'Theatres 
in him might · ook like Intereſt ; and might 
perhaps imagine that the Work would be 
tindlier received, if it were carried on by 
ne who cared not a Farthing either for 
hurch or State. ä 

And here, Doctor, give me leave to ad- 
nire the Glory, or to ſpeak in your own 


mr myſterious Charity. Tis of an ama- 
ing Size and — and our weak 
yes are dazled at it. For that you, dear 
Doctor, who appear ſo extremely nice and 
rupulous, that you dare not ſo much as 
ke an Oath to defend our Sovereign La- 
and us, againſt our Mortal Enemies; 
ou who are ſo over cautious that you dare 
ot ſo much as hold any Communion with 
that you ſhould take up this extream 
oncern for our Souls, that you ſhould be 
 nolent for our Salvation, is beyond Ex- 
R preſſion 


He left that part of Reformation for your 


liviner Language, the Meridian Blaze of 
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dumb or very cold in the matter, while 


hended by a Mortal. 


eis confin'd to fo narrow a Sphere. But, 


declaim with the ſame Heat and the ſame 


bickering in your Behalf, even with m) 
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preſſion wonderful. When conſider that 
all who are engaged by Duty, are either 


you are declaiming with ſo much Fervout, 
with ſo much Zeal, againſt the Diſorder; 
of our Theatres, you who have nothing to 
do with the Matter; I can never ſufficient. 
ly admire the Exceſs of your Zeal, which 
is too high and too heavenly to be compre. 


I can only ſay, that 'tis a thouſand pities 


alas! good Man, it is none of your Fault 
that ic is not more univerſal. For we hare 
reaſon to be ſenſible, that if you were not 
reſtrain d by the Apprehenſion of bruti 
and beaſtly Force, you would not fail ty 


Bitterneſs againſt both Church and State, 

This amazing Brightneſs of your Char: 
ty, has drawn upon you the Envy of ſom: 
good Men; has made you become the H- 
tred of Libertines, and the Jeſt and Scom 
of Buffoons. I, Doctor, am your Cham 
pion againſt them all; and I have many 1 


moderate Friends; who are indeed for re 
forming the Licentiouſnefſs of the Stage 
but are by no means for a Suppreſſion 0 
the Play-Houſes. Mr. Collier, ſays one d 
them, is too ſevere. He does not conſide 


the Times that we live in. Theſe are " 
| 88 by 
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the Primitive Apoſtolical Times, but the 
aft and corrupt Ages of the World. Th 
Capital of a great Kingdom muſt have Meet- 
ings for publick Pleaſure. If Mr. Collier is 
for pulling down Plays; let him name a 
more harmleſs and reaſonable Diverſion to 
de eſtabliſh'd in the room of them. What, 
would he have us always at our Devotion? 
Or does he expect that we ſhould be 
all devout? Would he have Devotion 
Mode and Faſhion, as it is in France? 
where the Rake is as devout as the Archbi- 
ſhop, the W hore-maſter as the Monk, and the 
molt inconſiderable Punk at Yer /azes, as 
the moſt glorious Madam de Maintenon. 
Tis true, ſaid he, there are things in ſome 
ff our Plays that I could heartily wiſh 
vere out, but Mr. Collier is too rigid, too 
harth, and out of all meaſure ſevere. He 
does not bear with the leaſt Faults, and 
ſeems to have no Indulgence for Human 
Frailty. Thus, Doctor, you were attack'd 
the other Day by a Friend of mine, and you 
mall fee how I defended you. 

Lord, Sir, ſays I, you are the moſt mi- 
ken Man in the World. Mr. Collier is 
o ſuch Perſon as you imagine. He is a 
o0d-natur'd, ſweet temper'd Man as lives, 
nd will bear as far as any Man whatever. 
ind as for your ſaying that he has no In- 
lulgence for Human Frailty, why tis a 
un that you don't know him. *Tis true, 
e has taken a fatal Averſion to the Play- 

5 R 2 Houte ; 
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Houſe; and he will down with it. We 
190 5 all of us an Averſion for ſomething ot 

ther. And why ſhould you be ſo much 
concern'd for that Rendezvous of Rahes 
and Strumpets? But yet Mr. Collier has 
Indulgence enough for them too, any where 
but in the Play-Houſe. And where's the 
mighty Hardſhip then upon them? Are there 
no places for them to aſſemble at, but there? 
Are there not Taverns, Brandy- Shops 
Coffee- Houſes, Chocolate-Houſes, G2. 
ming-Houſes for the Rakes; and India. 
Houſes, Muſick-Houſes, Bawdy-Houſez 
either for Strumpets ſolitary, or Strumpets 
and Rakes in Conjunction according as they 
pleaſe? Has Mr. Collier writ one Word 
for five Years together againſt any of theſe 
Places? For Godſake what do you cal 
want of Indulgence then? Is not even 
Coffee-Houſe in Town grown a Gaming: 
Houſe? May not we go every Hour of the 
Day into ſeveral of them, and ſee and hear 
twenty fellows ſwearing and blaſpheming 
and one ſurrounded by that horrid Cren, 


Shaking with bloody Oaths the Box, 
And calling upon Plague and Pox 
T” affiſt bin, OPEN. 
Why, there they may ſwear and be damn\ 
for all Mr. Collier. He troubles himſe 
with ſwearing no where bur in oe. 1 
Eo uioat * . 
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Houſe? But what do you mean by Human 
Frailey? When People are wicked in ear- 
neſt that's ſomething. He has nothing to 
ay againſt ſuch. But to be vicious in Tet, 
to play the fool with the Devil, to counter- 
feit Sin forſooth on pretence of decrying 
it, why 'theſe are dreadful Provocations, 
this is flaming and outragious Wickedreſs ; 
and Wickedneſs which he is poſitively and 
abſolutely reſolv'd that he will not endure. 
Come, come, ſays he, I begin to be ſens 
ble of the Matter. Mr: Collier is now de- 
lining in Years;. and the Affairs of the 
World go not according to his Wiſhes: 
nd Age and Diſappointments have ſower'd 
is Blood, and made him loſe the reliſh 
f Sports and gay Diverſions. Once more, 
id I, you are the moſt miſtaken Man in 
de World; Mr. Collier is far from being 
Foe to the gayeſt Sports and Paſtimes; 
ut then he is for having thoſe who fre- 
ent them take the Conſent and Appro- 
ation of the Nonj#r:ng Clergy along with 
em, who you know are Perſons of Sobri- 
ty and Conduct. He'll tell you, that the 
ports that good Biſhop Laud appointed 
Ir the Sabbath, were not only ſafe but 
ommendable. That for Example, Cricket 
ten it came to be ſo recommended, im- 
ediately became Canonical, Foot-ball Or- 
odox, and Juggle-Cat Jure Divino. But 
r the Layety to be fo impertinent as to 
ng 3 chuſe 
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chuſe Diverſions for themſelves ; and par. 
ticularly for the Ladies to believe that they 
have Capacities enough to judge between 
right and wrong, and to diſtinguiſh Decen. 
cy from what is not Decorum, he takes tg 
be an Enormity that is never to be allow 
of in any Chriſtian Country. 

The Play-Houſe, ſaid I, is one of thoſe Di. 
verſions which Mr. Collier believes to be 
too luſcious a Paſtime for the Layety. Toke 
and to read Plays, he thinks is enough for one 
of his eſtabliſh'd Virtue, And it muſt be 
own'd, that he has read or ſeen more than 
any Perſon in Chriſtendom. As for the 
Layety, leſs vigorous Diverſions may ſerve 
them. The Men may take a Game at 
Bowls in the Summer, and a Game a 
Whisk in the Winter. The Women in 
Winter may viſit their grave Relations, and 
in Summer Evenings may take a Boat to 
cool themſelves. * For as for the Part 
he ſays, that is a place that zs too much fre 
quented by Rakes and Strumpets. He die 
uot mean, he ſays, that all the Compai 
there are ſo; but this he may affirm, be 
ſays, that ſtarce any Quarter is ſometime 
ſo plentifully flock'd. Now who, ſays Mi 
Collier, would truſt his Health in a Plat 
of Mortality, or go-to the Peſthouſe fir kt 


creation ? Thus Mr. Collier, like a Peiſo 
| of 


be fame Company fer the moſt that frequents the Park tei 
the Play-Houfe. | 
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of Condu®t and Sobriety, treats the Layety 
with the ſame Circumſpection, that a No- 
ih Prieſt does his Congregation at high 
Maſs, who only delivers the Wafer to the 
People, and reſerves the Wine for himſelf, 
But, Doctor, I had almoſt forgot one 
Thing, that I urg'd among the reſt in your 
Defence, and that was the Reaſon why you 
lick ſo cloſe to the Play- Houſe, and let ſome 
other flaming V ices alone, which he was plea- 
ſed to enumerate; and that was, that you 
took this way of proceeding, to be laying the 
Axto theDeviliſh Root of the accurſed Bran- 
ches, that the Play-Houſfe was the undoubted 
Cauſe of all the Iniquity in the Nation; 
and that if we could but down with that, 
a ſudden Reformation would follow among 
all forts of People. That Porters would 
no longer be drunk with Belch. That vigor- 
dus Captains would be. tilting no more at 
handſome Drawers in Taverns. That lo- 
ng Gameſters would no more Blaſpheme: 
ud my Lady Dabcheek's Baſſet Bank 
rould be immediately broke. | 
Theſe are the things that I have ſaid in 
your behalf to ſeveral of the Enemies of 
your Short Vie and Defence. I now come 
lo tell you what has happen'd upon the re- 
eving your Diſſuaſtve; tho' tis ſcarce 
tree Hours ſince its Arrival. Immediate- 
ly upon the reading it, my eldeſt Son ack 
od me that he was perfectly ſatisfied that 
R 4 Plays 
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Plays were abominable ; and taking his Hy, 
his Sword and his Cloak, went away for 
St. James's. My eldeſt Daughter Su/a 
is gone to take a Walk in the Garden, to 
meditate there in the dark; that ſhe may 
have the Arguments in Readineſs, by which 
ſhe ſays ſhe deſigns to convert her Siſter, 
But my younger Son Charles made ſome 
Objections, and ſo did my Daughter Har. 
riet, which I here ſend you as well as I can 
recollect them; becauſe I know, Doctor, that 
you are able to anſwer them better than! 
Can. | 
Sir, ſays Charles, I have promis'd ny 
Lady Freelove to Day, to wait upon her 
tothe Play, and ſo has my Siſter Harriet; but 
for the future I promiſe you to keep away, 
and ſo l dare ſay will my Siſter, if you wil 
but anſwer ſome Objections that we hare 
to make againſt Mr. Collier's Diſcourſes. 
I know no Reaſon, why Mr. Collier 
ſhould pretend to meddle with our Dive. 
ſions. If he is really offended at Plays hin- 
ſelf, in the name of God let him keep x 
way, I know no body who is fond of his 
Company. there. But ſince we don't pre- 
rend to oblige him to come, why ſhould 
he preſume to oblige us to keep away? 
If Mr. Collier is really offended at Play- 
Houſes, 1 would fain know how long he 
he has been-ſo, or what is the Reaſan that 
he did not write againſt them when he w# 
young: 
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ung: For the Stage was reallyithen more 
Le bs than it is now. Since he forbore 
writing againſt them till he was old, we 
humbly deſire that we may not leave them 


till we are old. And then perhaps we may 


have ſome natural or ſome politick Conſi- 
derations that may oblige us to rail as much 
as he does. > WERE 
How comes this Man to take up ſo much 
Concern for us? Is it Chriſtian Charity, and 
a tender Care for our Souls? I would fain 
ak him one Queſtion, Is not true Religi- 
on that which is chiefly neceflary for the 
Salvation of Souls? If he ſays it is, why then 
let me ask him another Queſtion: Is the 


Religion which we of che preſent eſtabliſh'd 


Church of England profeſs the true one, 
or is ĩt not? If it is, why does not he hold Com- 
munion with us? If it is not, why does not 
he ſet us right? Has he a Concern for our 
Souls, or not? If he has, why does he not 
mind the main thing? If he has not, why 
does he pretend to make us uneaſie, and ſet 
us together by the Ears about Trifles? 

s it a Concern for the State that makes 
him take up his Pen? becauſe perhaps he 
believes that the Corruptions of the Stage 
may prove of dangerous Conſequence to 
the Government. But if he has that extream 
Concern for it, Why does he not take an 


Oath to be true to it? Why does he not 


Abjure the Gentleman who dwells at St. 
| Ger- 
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 Germains? He believes us Schiſmaticks, 
and he believes us Rebels, and takes no 
Notice of the Matter. But if we talk of 
going to a Play, the Man's Zeal grows fla. 
ming and outragious upon it. Certainly 
his is a very nice, and very extraordinary 
„ n 
But if he is offended at Plays, ſo much 
as he pretends, why does he ſee them, why 
does he read them ſo much? Why ſhould 
he be ſo ridiculouſly conceited, and ſo ſpi- 
ritually Age. as to think that he can ſtand 
* emptations, under which we mut 
all? 
If he has ſo much Averſion for Plays as he 
retends, if they are ſo very horrible, why has 
e read ſo many, why has he done Evil tha 
Good may come ofit? If he really loves them, 
and they are not ſo abominable, Why has he 
writ againſt them? If he has writ againſt Plays 
that he loves, How comes it that he {ays 
nothing againſt the Church and State which 
he hates? 5 
| What Reaſon can be given for that, un- 
leſs that he waits for his Opportunity, which 
by ſetting us at Variance about Trifles, he 
hopes in ſome Meaſure to haſten; or un- 
leſs, while in the Face of the World he 1s 
bombarding the Stage, he is diligently in pri 
vate undermining the Church and the vtate! 
In this Age of univerſal Toleration, u hen 


Nonſenſe of every Sort and Size is men 
| th 
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Jed, not only that gloomy, ſullen, lifeleſs 
Nonſenſe, which is to be heard at Quakers 
and Anabaptiſi Meetings; but that ſpark- 
Fling, ſpirited, fiery Fuſtian which is to be 
found in our Difuaſives; in an Age in 
LE which Schiſm it ſelf is tolerated, Hereſie 
is tolerated ; nay, when Mr. Collier's Ja- 
| cobite Congregation is tolerated ; in this 
Age of univerſal Toleration for Hypocri- 
ſie and Nonſenſe, ſhall we ſuffer an Inqui- 
ſition to be ſet up for Wit, and Senſe and 
L Pleaſure? 

We are willing to have all the Indulgence 
in the World, for the Errors and Frailties 
of our Fellow Creatures; and tho' we may 
believe ſome of them Schiſmaticks, believe 
Home of them Hereticks, yet we are not 
for reforming them againit their Wills, nor 


we might have hop'd, at leaſt that the Go- 
vernment might have hop'd, that at the 
lame time that it indulges ſome of them, 
not only in different ways\of W orſhip, but 
ways which are diſagreeable, and ſome of 
them prejudicial to it, and ways which nei- 
ther are, nor were, nor ever Will be to- 
lerated in any other Kingdom of Europe; 


| might have hop'd that theſe very Perſons 
would have born with a Diverſion, which 
is eſtablith'd by that, and which is not only 


the 


ſaving them out of Malice. And we thought 


we thought, I ſay, that the Government 


protected by each of the Governments of 
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the moſt conſiderable Kingdoms in Europt, 


but which has had always the Allowance 
of publick Authority in the moſt flouriſhing 
Nations; and has been believed by them al] 
to be the fitteſt Entertainment that can be 
allow'd by publick Authority. At a time 
when the Government has ſhewn ſo much 
Indulgence for them; might it not be ex. 
pected that they ſhould ſhew ſome Regard 
for that, and not demand with furious Cl:- 
mours, the ep of an Entertain- 
ment, eſtabliſh'd by its Authority? For are 
not theſe Clamours againſt the Queen whoſe 
Servants the Players are? Is it not her that 
they attack thro' them? And may not we 
reaſonably fear, that as they begin this Re- 
formation as they did that in Forty, fo if 
they are ſuffer'd' to go on, they will end it 
like that, and bring all things into Con- 
fuſion. al y” | 
Pray, Sir, conſider, have we ſpent ſo 
much Blood and Treaſure in the Defence 
of our Liberties, and ſhall we ſuffer an In- 
quiſition to be ſet up for that which is the 
very Life and Soul of Liberty, and that 
is harmleſs Pleaſure? for tis for harmleſs 


Pleaſure we only contend. Let the Cor- 


ruptions of the Stage be baniſh'd, bur let 
the reſt remain. Yet at the ſame time 1! 
mult be allowed that it is not Mr. Collier who 
is a proper Judge of their Innocence or theit 
Guilt. One would judge my Lord _ 
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berlain and the Maſter of the Revels have 
common Senſe to diſtinguiſh right from 
wrong. Is Mr. Collier a Perſon fit to be 
appeal d to from them? And ſhall we not 
dare to go to a Play till his Licenſe-Office 
open? Shall we ſuffer our ſelves to be led 
by the Noſe by a Declamator, till we are 
brought into ſuch a Condition that we ſhall 
long for Slavery? How long ſhall we ſuf- 
fer Hypocriſie to paſs upon us for exact 
and ſcrupulous Virtue, Tropes for Reaſon, 
and Foppiſh Affectation for fine Language? 
Shall we not only ſuffer an Inquiſition to 
be ſet up for Pleaſure, but as it were by 
univerſal implicit conſent permit his Diſ- 
ciples to ſet up themſelves for Inquiſitors? 
When the Government of England pre- 
tends to give no Laws to the People, but 
by vertue of their own Election, and their 
own Conſent ; Shall the Rabble erect them- 
ſelves into Legiſlators, and preſume to 
give Laws to the Queen her ſelf, and all 
the Nobility and Gentry of England, whe- 

ther they will or no? : 
Mr. Collier to do with our Di- 


What has 
ſerſions? Let him prove the Authority of 
bis Miſſion to Preach up the aboliſhing of 
that heathen Invention a Play-Houſe. Can- 
not we meet together in a Play-Houſe, 
where we have no manner of Deſign upon 
Mr. Collier, without alarming him; and 
raiſing his Paſſions. as he calls it to Combu- 


ſtion; 


ſtion; when at the ſame time we have ſuf. 


. Congregations, where we reaſonably be. 


is of Divine Eſtabliſhment ; but twould be 
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fer'd him ſo long to meet in his ſeparate 


lieve that he has a Deſign upon us. Cer. 
tainly his is a pleaſant Charity, who in the 
very Hour of Death can abſolve an Impe. 
nitent 'I'raytor, and damn a poor Felloy 
with Abſolute Power only for going to the 
Play-Houfe. What can he mean at thi 
time of Day, when our Religion and Lay: 
and Liberties are in the utmoſt Danger, 
from the Deſigns of France and Rome +- 
broad, and a baſe perfidious Party at home, 
thus to divert Men from looking after their 
All, by ſcaring them with ridiculous Pre- 
ſages from the Corruptions of the Stage! 
If Corruptions contrary to the Queen“ 
Knowledge have crept into our I heatres 
and Corruptions too enormous to be born 
by his ſcrupulous Virtue, why did he not, 
as his Loyalty oblig'd him to do, humbly 
Petition her Majeſty to redreſs them, in. 
ſtead of making uſe of the Licentiouſnel 
of the Preſs, to raiſe ſeditious Clamourss 
gainſt her Conduct to the People? 
It muſt be acknowledg'd there are Cor- 
ruptions which are crept intoour Theatres, 
for into what Human Inventions will nd 
Corruptions creep, ſince it is plain the 
they inſenſiby creep into Religion which 


a monſtrous Concluſion, that becauſe , 
$a | 4 
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the Corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
reveal'd Religion ought to be ſuppreſled, 
and Men to turn Deiſts or Atheiſts. 

Tis true, there are Paſſages in ſevera 
of our Plays, which I could heartily wiſh 
were out. But neither do I ſee a quarter 
ſo many as Mr. Collier does, nor do I look 
upon thoſe which I do ſee thro' his mag- 
nfying Opticks, The long View that he 
has taken of Smutt, as he very quaintly 
calls it, in his Hort View of the Stage, puts 
mein mind of a Dutch Groteſque that is at 
my Lady Freelove's; where there is an 
Antick Frier who has caſt off his Frock, 
ſquinting thro' a Microſcope at a wanton 
Nun who has thrown off her Petticoat. 
But Mr. Co//zer is miſtaken, if he thinks 
that to diſcern ſame certain matters, he 
has need of a magnifying Glaſs. He has a 
Hawks, nay an Eagles Eye of his own at 
them; and I dare fay, can ſee as clearly and 
5 diſtinctly through two Petticoats and a 
Smock, as Euſtace Cummins, of Immortal 
FETs could ſwear through a two Inch 
oard, 

Tis very true, Sir, as I obſerved before, 
hat there are ſeveral things in our Come- 
les which I could wiſh had been left out; 
nd there are particularly ſome Bawdy Paſ- 
ages in them, which I wiſh the Authors 
id had more reſpect for the - Audi- 
ace in general, and for the Fair Sex in 

, parti- 


| ,articular, than to have inſerted in them, 


ſeveral of our Ladies more Bawdy in two 


Which have crept into our "Theatres, and 
'. theſe Corruptions ought to be reformed; 


dent Proof of its original Goodneſs? ſince 


no beaſtly Lewdneſs at Muſick-Houles, 
and Bawdy-Houſes? If he believes that thelt 
Places are guilty of the Crimes imputed io 
them, Why does he not Preach to then, 
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zut does he think our Virtue ſo very weak, 
either the Ladies or the Gentlemens, that 
we cannot give them a tranſitory Hearing 
without being debauch'd by them, while hi 
it ſeems is ſo very ſtrong, that he can d well for 
Months upon them, and make a full Collegj. 
on of them, a Collection which has taught 


Hours, than they could have learn d in ſo ma. 
ny Years at thePlay-Houſe ? Does he belierxe 
that no body ought to entertain them ob- 
ſcenely but himſelf? Or does he pretend i0 
eret a Monopoly for Bawdy, to retail i 
to his Stationers as oft as his Occaſionsre. 
quire? Tis true, there are Cqrruptions 


but therefore ought the Stage to be ruin? 
Is not the Corruption of the Stage an ei. 


what is originally wicked never can be cor- 
rupted : But in what Human Converſation 
is there not Corruption ? | 

Does Mr. Collier really believe that there 
is no ſwearing in Gaming-Houſes ? Nolt- 
triegues at India or Chocolate-Houſes? No 
Lying, and no Sharping in Coffee-Houſes: 


Which 
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vhich have a great deal more Occaſion 
for Reformation than the Play-Houſe? For 
moſt of them you have Venom without 
preſervative; but the Play-Houſe carries, 
xr ſhould" carry, the Antidote with the Poi- 
on. If Mr. Collier has ſeen any of theſe 
laces, as tis hard to believe that one of 
is Experience ſhould not have been at 
ome of them, methinks he ſhould be con- 
inc'd, that by correcting of them, he would 
egin with the Head, whereas now he but 
leaſes and tickles Corruption, by catching 
deformation by the Tail. A little com- 
non Senſe” may ſerve to convince a Man, 
hat the reforming the Stage would never 
eform the Town; but the reforming the 
own would certainly reform the Stage. 
What is the Reaſon then that Mr. Col- 
er, neglecting the Vices of the Town, 
eeps ſuch a Buſtle at thoſe of the Stage? 
hy? becauſe it is not his Deſign or Buſi- 
eſs to correct or reform any thing. His 
nly Buſineſs is to ſer up himſelf. To e- 
et an obſcure Schiſmatical Parſon into a 
unt of the firſt Magnicude. To paſs for 


No BB Man of more Sanctity than all the Biſhops, 
ed of more Diſcernment than all the Mini- 
es, ers of State. His Buſineſs is not to cor- 
ef: ect and reform, but to amuſe, to puzzle, 


) make a Noiſe and a Party; to make the 
tage the —_ of Difſention, to ſet us 
| untimely Variance at this dangerous 

Fol 8 Juncture. 
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they are numerous, and pert, and ar. 


tue, a numerous Multitude of falſe Braves 
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JunQure, He has Experience enough of 
the World, to know that a Noiſe and 4 
Party is not to be made by barely attacking 
of Vice. For by doing that he would ob- 
lige only the Virtuous. And, alas! they 
are but few; and a ſilent, a modeſt, and 
an humble Party. But by attacking the 
Stage, he obliges the Vitious too; and 


rogant, and noiſie, and tumultuous. 'Tis 
true, the Vi:tuous are Enemies to the 
Vices and Corruptions of the Stage. But 
only the Guilty and the Hypocrites are E. 
remiestoa dStagereform'd ; becauſe a Stag 
re form'd would be Enemies only to them, 
When Mr, Collier began to write his ſor; 
View, he deſigned: to oblige only the firſt; 
for in the beginning of that Book, his in- 
tent is plainly to reform the Stage. Bur 
then afterwards he wiſely conſider'd, hat 
the obliging the Virtuous would not do 
his Buſineſs, They are not enough to cr) 
up their Champion, and bring him into 
Reputation. But if he appear'd an Enemy 
to the Stage it ſelf, and attempted to de- 
ſtroy it inſtead of reforming it, why then be 
would oblige all the doubty Hectors in Vi- 


who would infallibly ſtand Buff for him, and 
be his Bully Backs on occafion. He KkneV 
of old the Catalogue of: thoſe who Weile 
Enemies to Satyr, and he-knew 112 wy 

-nefnles 
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Enemies to Satyr, were ſo to the Engliſh 
Stage: 907 ft 


- Saunt, quos genus hoc minime juvat, ut- 
pote plures © 
Culpari dignos. quemvis media erue tiurba : 
Aut ob avaritiam, aut miſerd ambitione 
laborat. 2 
Hic nuptarum inſanit Amoribus, hic pue- 
rorum : 
Hunc capit Argenti ſplendor : ſtupet Al- 
ius are: SEES, 
Hic mutat merces ſurgente d Sole ad eum, 
quo | 
Veſpertina tepet regio: quin per mala 
Preceps hy OE 
Fertur uti putvis collefFus turbine; ne quid 
Lumma deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut 
rem, 
Omnes hi metuunt verſus, odere poetas. 


| know, Sir, that you underſtand the O- 
nginal very well, and therefore Iwill not pre- 
tend to interpret Horace to you litterally,but 
[deſire your leave to make ſome Obſerva- 
ions upon him by way of Paraphraſe, which 
will ſet his Senſe in a clearer Light, and 
convince you of this important Truth, that 
al who would appear what they are not, 
ire mortal Enemies to Comedy, becauſe 
he Comick Poet is perpetually upon the 
unt for Originals; * every one 

' 2 E 
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be glad to play the Fool or the Knave in 
quiet, without being ſingled from the Herg, 

Sir, I ſhall at preſent trouble you but 
with two of theſe CharaQers of Horace, 
not only becauſe I am ſenſible that I begin 
to tire you, but for Reaſons which 1 ſhall 
hint to you anon; but thoſe two Characters 
I deſire that I may ſet before you with the 
ſame Additions, with which Time has tranſ. 
mitted them to us, and by altering them 
made them modern. _ 

The Firſt is he, Qui ob avaritiam labs 
rat. A gogling, ſnarling, groaning, pray- 
ing Rogue; though at the ſame time an. 
ſurer and an Extortioner ; a Fellow {o no- 
torioully given to cheating, that he defrauds 

| even himſelf of Neceſſaries; who can dine 
on a Prayer, as Sir John Denham ſays, and 
ſup on an Exhortation; one who makesa 
Stalking-Horſe of Religion, and lies ſculk- 
ing behind it with no other Purpoſe than 
to draw Wild-Geeſe within his Reach. 
The other, Sir, is he; Qui mutat merces 
&c. A biggotted Stock- Jobber, or a Fan- 
tick Monopolizer, a Fellow that devout- 
ly calls up his Family to Repetition on Su- 
days, and as devoutly makesthem his Tools 
ro ſmuggle and cheat the Queen on the 
Week-Days. A Perſon who will {tick 4 
no manner of Villany, but is kindly con- 
tented to be damn'd, only that his great 
boobily Boy may get half a dozen 94 
a 
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half a ſcore Surfeits, loſe half his Eſtate at 
the Groom-Porters, be cheated of the o- 
ther half by Sharpers who are Under Spur- 
Leathers, and jog on to the Devil a little 
more gayly than his. Father. In the mean 
time this good-natur'd Father leads a molt 
exemplary Life. In the Morning' while his 
Servants are buſie at the Water-ſide, he 
walks about the City to pull down Play- 
Bills, cheat thoſe who deal with him, to 
cauſe all the Beggars that he finds in his 
way to be whip'd, tho' at that very time he 
b going to augment the Number of them; 


petty-Conſtables, and charge them that if 
they find any handſome W hore upon their 
Watch, they ſhould bring her to him the 
next Morning ; and leaſt the Conſtable or 
the Watch ſhould have a wambling to her 
hemſelves, for ſuch things he remembers 
have been formerly done, he reads a long 
Lecture to them againſt Concupiſcence, and 
hen goes home and gravely dines with his 
amily. The Afternoon he paſſes in walk- 
ng from Tavern to Tavern, in which he 
Inks above twenty Nipperkins, in as ma- 
y ſeveral Kitchens, to ſee that there is no 
wearing nor no Prophaneſs there, but that 
'eople, as he thinks it behoves good Chri- 
ans, get devoutly and religiouſly drunk; 
ll growing more and more inflam'd with 
anary and Zeal, and being full of them 


to viſit Watch-Men, Headboroughs and 


8 3 both, 
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both, he is oblig'd at laſt to diſembogue 


of Covetouſneſs or Superſtition, but that 


and the Youths of his Family. 


a 


himſelf, which he does of each, by ſpey. 
ing and preaching in turns. And after he 
has thus performed his Duty to the Pub. 
lick; and fortified himſelf for the better 
Performance of private Duties, he goes 
home like a good Man, to faſt and pray 
with his Family: I ſay to faſt, Sir, not out 


he may ſecure the Chaſtity of his Daugh- 
ters by mortifying the Old Man in them, 


But, Sir, by your ſhaking your Head, 
and your biting your Lip, I am to believe 
you miſtake me. I am not here for ma. 
king a Satyr upon the City. I know very 
well that this City is the only true and ſo- 
lid Foundation of the Eugliſh Strength, 
Nor am I ſuch a Fool as to believe that 
Senſe or Honour are confined to Place. ! 
am my felf acquainted with a great many 
Citizens, who are very eſtimable Members 
of the Commonwealch ; I know ſeveral + 
mong them who are not only Men of venle 
and Honour, but of Wit and Pleaſantry. 
I know ſeveral of them, whoſe true Zeal 
for Religion is ſhewn by all that engaging 
Charity, that attractive Humility, and lovely 
Meekneſs, which are the only Signs of! 
good Chriſtian, And for ſuch. true Chir 
ſtians, whether they may belong to tt 
Church or Meeting-Houſe, no Man hasi 

greate! 
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greater Reſpect than I have; who judge 
of Mens Devotion, not by the Errors of. 
their Underſtandings, but by the vincerity 
of their Hearts. But every Hypoctite, to 
talk in Mr. Collier's extraordinary Dialect, 
is the Diſpleaſure and Diſeaſe of my Eyes. 
hunt him, as Bozlear lays, as a Dog does 
his Game, and as ſoon as ever I ſmell him, 
| bark immediately, And, with Submifli— 
on to you, Sir, I believe lam in the right 
of it; and that the Hypocrites in Chriſtian 
Warfare ought to be more ſeverely handled, 
han a Strumpet or a Libertine, as we treat 
anopen.declar'd Enemy leſs rigorouſly than 
a Spy, That the number of Hypocrites in 
the City 15 very great, the Men of true De- 
yotion there will be the firſt to acknow- 
ledge. 'Tis to the Level of them that Mr. 
Collier has particularly writ : Every thing 
in his ſport View, his Defence, and his Di 
vaſrve appears to be adapted to them; the 
Sophiſtry of his Deductions, the equivoca- 
ting and prevaricating of his Citations, the 
Finicalneſs of his Language, and the Pha- 
nſaical Arrogance of his Zeal. By gair- 
Ing of theſe he knew he ſhould compaſs 
both the Ends, for the which he writ. The 
!{t of which was, that he ſhould engage a 
Wmerous: Party to make a Noiſe and to 

bully for him; of which he did not fail. 
or it is notoriouſly known, that in the 

ate Reign, ſeveral Perſons of the foremen- 

3s 84 tion'd 
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tion'd Stamp, who pretended to meet to. 
gether for the ſupport of the Laws and the. 
Government, diſcharg'd their Malice in 4 
publick manner againſt ſeveral Gentlemen 
of known Loyalty and Engliſh Principles; 
only that they might do an acceptable thing 
to a Man whom they knew to be a mortal 
Enemy to the preſent Eſtabliſhment. 
'The other End that Mr. Collier pro- 
bably propos'd to himſelf, by exaſperating 
the noiſie and clamorous Part of the City 
againſt the Theatres, might be to animate 
them againſt the People of Quality whoſe 
Preſence ſupports them, and the Court 
whoſe Authority protects them. That this 
is nochimerical Conjecture, may be thought 
by any one who takes a ſhort View of Mr, 
Collier's Principles. For from this Pro- 
ceeding he might eaſily foreſee one of theſe 
two Conſequences. For upon theſe Cl 
mours and Outcries, either the Play-Houſes 
would be ſuppreſs'd, or they would be pro- 
rected; It they were ſuppreſs'd, he eaſily 
ſaw the Gentry would be diſoblig'd, and 
that would be a pretty handſome Step to- 
wards ſome farther Reformations and Al 
terations. But if upon theſe Clamours they 
were not ſuppreſs'd, why then he had 1 
great deal of Reaſon to hope that the Lit) 
would grow ſullen and ſower, And if thell 
being out of Humour was of ſuch danger 
cus Conſequence in. the Days of _ 
ID, 19 
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Prom of bleſſed Memory, when the Court 


he believ'd that it might be of greater Mo- 
ment now, when he knew that by the Ne- 


to demand their Aſſiſtance frequently. 

Sir, you have often told me with extream 
Goodneſs, that you requir'd no Obedience 
toany Commands that you laid upon us, 


i they did not appear to be reaſonable; be. 
y Whcauſe God himſelf, you have been pleaſed 
e co tell us, required only our reaſonable Ser- 
ſe Nice. But, Sir, can you believe it reaſon- 
n able, that I ſhould be of another Man's O- 


pinion againſt my own Sentiments, when 
it appears ſo plainly that he is not of his 
own? For, Sir, can any thing be more e- 
vident than that Mr. Collier is moved to 
yrite againſt the Stage by another Motive 
han that which he pretends? His Motive 
perhaps may be human Policy, but it can 
dever be Charity; or perhaps 'tis- Spleen; 
dr Covetouſneſs, or Pride, or Arrogance, 
dr Fear. I ſay Fear, Sir. For has not Mr. 


to- Cer Reaſon to apprehend the Stage as 
A- ell as Hypocrites of the foremention'd 
hey Characters? For is it not evident, that at 
die fame time that he is ſetting up for a 
JW irſt-Rate Reformer, be has ſhewn to the 


ger ian? And while he pretends to condemn 
\Cting upon the Stage, is Acting a Part 


appear'd to have ſo little Occaſion for them; 


ceſſity of the Times, the Court was oblig'd 


orld, that he is but a Fifth- Rate Come 


upon 
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upon the Stage of the World ſo aukwarjy 
and ſo ridiculouſly, that all who are fur. 
niſh'd with common Senſe have found it io 
be Comedy? For, whom does he pretend io 
reform? Is it not the People, as I obſer. 
ved before, whoſe Religion he abhors, and 
whoſe Government he hates? And does he 
not know very well, that by reforming our 
Manners, he would run Counter to his 
own. Deſigns and Wiſhes? - becauſe Refor: 
mation of Manners would confirm the pre. 
ſent Eſtabliſhment both in Church and State; 
and can he then really deſign to reform us? 
But how does he propoſe to himſelf, to 
bring this about? Why, not by ſuppreſling 
Vice, but the Stage, that ſcourges and en- 
oſes it. For he meddles not with that 
ice that is in the World, let it be never 
ſo flaming end outragions. For Example, 
the crying Sin of Zmg/and, next to Hypo- 
criſie, at this time, is Gaming; a Sin that 
is attended with ſeveral others, both among 
Men and Women, as Lying, Swearing, Per- 
jury, Fraud, Quarrels, Murders, Fornics- 
tion, Adultery. Has not Gaming done 
more Miſchief in Englaud, within theſe laſ 
five Years, than the Stage has done in Fifty: 
For when Women; have loſt vaſt Sums at 
Play, which they have been afraid to own to 
their Fathers or Husbands, have they no! 
_ often been known to pay them after a ſhame- 
ful way? How can the moſt inveterate Þig 
| TOE] got 
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got pretend that Gaming is fomented or 
encouraged by the Stage? Muſt he not on 
the contrary be obliged to own, that it is 
cenſur'd and corrected by it? What is the 
Reaſon then, that Mr. Collier, neglecting 
ſo important and ſo dangerous a Vice, a- 
inſt which no Body has ſaid one Word, 
reſerves all his Rage for the Play Houſe? 
And takes an Occaſion from the late Tem- 
xelt to threaten us with ſome terrible Ven- 
geance from Heaven, if it is not immedi- 
nely ſuppreſt. Can any thing be more ri- 
jiculous than this from him? For does not 


o Ne wiſh for the greateſt Vengeance that 
os WHeaven can ſend down upon us? Can any 
x- {WM\cngeance be inflicted on a Proteſtant and 


Free People more terrible than Siavery and 
dolatry? Is not the late Tempeſt, though 
Ireadful in it ſelf, yet a very Trifle com- 
ared to thoſe? Tho' the late Storm ſhould 
eturn, and Nature ſhould once more appear 
0 be in her laſt Agony, and the World be 
eady to expire; would not every one, who 
as Noble Engiih Principles, chute ra- 


one der to ſee it periſh, than to loſe his 
la Religion and his Liberty? Beſides, Has 
ty: be late Tempeſt any thing to do with the 
5 at uſineſs of the Play-Houſe ? What can Mr. 


bilier mean then by threatening us with 


e Wiſhes it; and by engaging us in frivolous 
und groundleſs Diſſentions, endeavours * 
that 


ertible Vengeance, at the ſame time that 
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that he can to bring it on us at the very 
time he pretends to avert it? 
If Mr. Collier's Zeal were ſincere; he 
would neither go about to frightenus with 
things, which it 1s plain that he 1s not afraid 
of; nor, neglecting more dangerous Crimes, 
would he attack the leſs. Beſides, it is plain 
that he himſelf has not that Opinion of the 
Stage, into which he would fool and delude 
us. For if the Cauſe of the Stage were ſo 
bad as he would make us believe, or if it 
were out of Charity that he attack 'd it, what 
need he make uſe of notorious Falſhood 
to decry it? *Tis a pleaſant Charity that en- 
gages a Man to be damn'd himſelf to re- 
form others. Beſides, what Occaſion has 
Truth to have Recourſe to Falſhood, which 
may ſometimes indeed ſupport- Falſhood, 
but muſt always to diſcerning Eyes render 
Truth ſuſpected. - 
You know, Sir, that it is eaſie for me 
to prove, that in this ſhort Letter addrell 
to you, Mr. Collier has Recourſe to Fall- 
hood. For can any thing be more plain, 
even from the Artifice of his Addreſs to 
Four Does not he here, to make the World 
believe that he has the Conntenance of Figure 
and Fortune, Palm you upon the Town fol 
a Perſon of Quality, who are only a private 
Gentleman? 
If Mr. Collier is mov'd by Charity to ex 
claim thus loudly againſt che Stage, let * 
| | as 
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ak him one 5 9 pe Who are the Per- 
ons whom he deſigns to reform? They who 
ever come to a Play-Houſe, methinks 
ould have no Occaſion for his Correcti- 
ons. If his Deſign is on thoſe who come 


» Whither, why does he not inſinuate himſelf 
Into their Affections, by the Meek neſs and 
e umility of his Expreſſions, and the at- 
i active Language of Charity? Why has he 


Recourſe to ſuch preſumptuous Arrogance, 
5 juſtly renders him the Averſion of ſome, 
nd the Scorn of others? With him, an Au- 
lence which you very well knew, vir, 1s 
ften one of the moſt venerable and awful 
ſſemblies that can any where be found, is 
nAfembly of Rakes and Strampets : But- 
dons are the Poets, and the Players Liber- 
Ines. Does he believe that ſuch Language 
| proper to work upon theſe People, or 
d provoke them and exaſperate them, and 
Ender them deaf to Argument and Per- 
aſion? | 

Beſides, there is ſomething in Mr. Co/- 
ers Style. with which Truth is almoſt in- 
ompatible, and that is Affectation, which 
always falſe. Truth is plain, and ſimple, 
nd natural, and, as ſhe can have no De- 


anding by the Paſſions, we ſometimes 
ve her Ornament. But then that Orna- 
ent muſt be in Nature, and conſequently 
true. 


ct in her, is but hid by Ornament. Tis 
ve, when we convey her to the Under- 
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true. But Affectation is always falſe, and 
can no more conſiſt with Truth than Dark. 
neſs can with Light. What I have obſer. 
ved of Man in general, may be ſaid of Wii. 
ters, That Aﬀectation 1s a certain Sign in 
them of want of Sincerity, or of Under. 
ſtanding, and very often of both. 
But Mr. Collier's is the moſt affected 
molt foppiſh Style that ever I met with in 
Ancient or Modern Authors; of which! 
will undertake to convince any impartial 
Man, if he is but a tolerable Judge of Wi. 
ting. 

But to return from Words to Things: | 
have not time enough to diſplay the perpe. 
rual Sophiſtry of his Inferences, or rather 
his no Inferences; for a Metaphor or an Al- 
legory is with him an Argument, and foi; 
often an Hyperbole. But 1 ſhall fay a Word 
of his more than Jeſuitical prevaricatingin 
his Authorities. I ſhall only inſiſt upon two, 
the one of which he brings from Old, and 
the other from Modern Rome. 

Pray, Sir, let meſee Mr. Colliar's Letter 
Ay, here the Authorities are, | 

The Republick of Rome, before Juliu 
Ceſar, ſtops the building of a Theatre; bein 
fully convinc'd, that this Diverſion woul 
bring in Foreign Vice, that the old Romania 
Virtue would be loſt, and the Spirits of te 
People emaſculated. h1 


Ti 
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To-prove this, he refers his Reader to 
his Defence of the ſhort View, That is, 
he endeavours to ſupport the Sham which 
he puts upon the World now, by that which 
he put upon it five Years ago. "Tis true, 
ier all, Mr. Collier ſpeaks the Truth here, 
but 'tis daſh'd and brew'd with a Ven- 
geance. Tis true, the Romans did ſtop the 
uilding of a Theatre, before the Time of 
eſar. But would he paſs this upon us 
for one Act of the Roman People, or for 
heir conſtant Senſe? If for their conſtant 
tenſe, their conſtant Practice proves that 
t was quite contrary. If for one AR, of 
vhat Validity can that poſſibly be againſt 
heir conſtant Senfe ? 
Is not Mr. Collier now a moſt ſhameful 
ypocrite? For does not he know that the 
mens had the higheſt Veneration for 
Plays imaginable? Is not every School-Boy 
pho has read Terence convinc'd of it? Do 
ot his Comedies tell us by their Titles 
hat they were part of the Religion of that 
'eople ? That they were all acted at their 
uneral Ceremonies, or at the Feſtivals of 
heir Gods? 1 
That which he has ſaid of Q. Elizabeth 
$ another pious Fraud, a meer religious 
banter, But [know that you, who are ſo well 
quainted with the Hiſtory of our Nation, 
luſt be already ſatisfied of it. 


But 
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But the Pope has lately ſhut up the The. 
atres in Italy: Can any thing be more ab. 
ſurd than this? Has the Pope lately ſhut up 
the Bawdy-Houſes? Or does he continue 
to lay a Tax upon Sin, and to give them 
Spiritual Licenſes? Tis very certain he 
does. What then would Mr. Collier con. 
clude from this, that the Government here 
ought to licenſe Bawdy-Houſes, and to 
{uppreſs Play-Houſes, becauſe the Pope 
takes the ſame Method? 
I think, Sir, IJ have made it plainly ap- 
| pear, that Mr. Collier is one who has Res. 
ſon to be afraid of Theatres, and therefore 
to hate them. For he is one of thoſe with 
a Vengeance who endeavour to appeat 
what they are not. And tho' now-a-days 
a Prieſt is not ſuffer d to be brought upon 
the Stage, yet I queſtion whether he is t 
be regarded as a Prieſt, who wears a Sword 
of five Foot long, and a Peruke of three, 
and goes about reforming in the ſame Hr 
bit, in which the French Dragoons are at 
this very Juncture piouſly reforming the C. 
Vennois. 
Thus, Sir, Ideſire that I may have leave 
to continue to be a Friend to our Theatres 
ſince I have clearly ſhewn that Mr. Cole 
is not from his Heart their Enemy; eſpe 
cially ſince I am convinc'd that the Play 


Houſes, with all their Immorality and " 


* 
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their Faults, may be inſtrumental to the 
eforming ſo En an Age as this. 
Thus, Doctor, I have ſent the ſum of 
he Objections which were made by Charles, 
o which I deſire your Anſwer, that the 
Boy, who is hot and opinionated, may no: 
n on in his Error. 

As ſoon as he had done, I took Harter 
o task. Daughter, faid I, you ſee the 
aſe is very hard upon you and the reſt 
f your Sex, for thus the Doctor puts it, 
Either the Ladies are pleas'd with the In- 
keencies of the Stage, or they are not. f 
hey are pleas'd, tis a hard Imputation un 
heir Virtue. If they are not pleas d, twill 
e enquir”d why they come there: For his 
art, He confeſſes that he has not Logick 
ough to diſengage you. 

While I ſpoke this, I perceived ſome 
reat Alteration in her; you would have 
vorn, her Imagination had been ſhock'd, 
r Averſion put into à Fit, and that ſhe 
merwent much Fatigue of Fancy and Mor- 
cation. To ſpeak more vulgarly, the 
ſood began to og up into her Face, 
er little Breaſts began to heave, and ſhe 
ted a Frown that made her awful ev'n 
me her Father. He wants Logick to 
lengage us, (ſaid ſhe, with a diſdainful 
I, after I had juſt repeated thoſe very 
ords) why then he ſhall find that I have 1 
bre than he has, and that I who have not 1 
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in ſhort, the Caſe is thus. Diverſions tht 


* 


yet reach'd my ſeventeenth Year, am able 
to make a very juſt Apology in behalf 9 
my ſelf and all the Women of Condition 
in England, whom he has ſo baſely affront. 
ed. Tho' we are not pleas'd with the Inde. 
cencies or Immoralities of Plays, yet not. 
withſtanding that we frequent them, be. 
cauſe ſome Diverſion is abſolutely necef. 
ſary for us, aud becauſe perhaps ev'n mo- 
dern Plays, with all the Faults imputed tg 
them, are the moſt innocent of the Diver. 
ſions which the Town aftords. 

The Diverſions that the Town affords, 
are chiefly reduc'd to four, r. Gaming, . 
Muſick-Meetings. 3. Balls and Meeting 
tor Dancing. 4. Going to Plays. Now 
of all cheſe, I am apt to believe that Plays 
are the moſt innocent, for the following 
Reaſons, They raiſe the Paſſions only to 
correct them, whereas the others raiſe em 
merely for the ſake of inflaming them. The 
Plays, and more eſpecially 'Tragedies, it 
ſtruct us in Virtue, which the other Diver 
ſions do not. They improve us in lawtul 
innocent Knowledge, which in ſome met 
{ure ſupplies the want of Education in ou 
Sex. They form our Language, and pol 
our Minds, and ſo capacitate us, when Ve 
come to marry, to engage and endear ol 
Husbands to us. For we every Day ſee tha 
only Fools are conſtant long to Fools. I 
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Ladies of a great Metropolis muſt have. 1 
have particulariz'd the ſeveral Diverſions 
which this Townaffords. All the Danger, 
and all the Temptation which this judici- 
ous Per ſon op * to be at the Play-Houſe, 
are really in all the other Diverſions, which 
have none of the Advantages that may be 
reap'd from Tragedies, for the Improve- 
ment either of our Virtue or Knowledge. 
Why then would this mighty Reformer 
have us leave Plays for them? Would he 
have us have no Diverſion, or would he 
have us make choice of thoſe which have 
the moſt "Temptation ? 

True, Sir, there are Paſſages in ſome of 
our Plays, which I could heartily with were 
out. But does he think the Virtue of the 
Ladies, who frequent Play-Houſes, is fo 
very weak, as to be o'erthrown by the Lu- 
ſciouſneſs, as he calls it, of a Scribler's 
Double Entendre? What, have ſo many 
great Examples as we find on the Stage, ſo 
many noble and generous Sentiments, fo 
many accompliſh'd Patterns of Virtue; 
have all theſe no manner of Power torouze, 
o ſtrengthen and inflame our Virtue; and 
Ihall two or three wretched Equivocals, 
mree or four miſerable Double Entendres 
have the force to corrupt us? 
lf any of my Sex happen to find them- 
eyes ſo infirm, as this worthy Reformer ap- 
pears to own that he is; if two or three ri- 
6 diculous 
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diculous double meanings have Strength e. 


nough to undo them, in ſpight of thoſe ex. 


alted Heroick Characters, which in my 0. 


pinion ſhould be enough to fix our Aﬀeti. 
ons to that degree, that nothing that we 
meet with abroad in the World ſhould have 
the Power to move us ; if any of my Sex 
are ſo infirm, let them, in God's Name, 
keep away from our "Theatres. Bur I find 
no ſuch ſcandalous Weakneſs about me. 
can deſpiſe a Fool who thinks to entertain 
me with his ſordid playing on Words; but 
at the ſame time can be entertain'd with 
Wit and good Senſe, and more with the 
Innocence of true writ Humour; and I can 
be both pieas'd and mov'd with the excellent 
Scenes of an Inſtructive Tragedy: Does this 
judicious Perſon really believe, that the Con- 
verſations which we find in the World are 
Virtue and Purity all? The Food of the 


Ming, like that of the Body, is not all of it 


fir for Nouriſhment. But ſtrong Virtue, 
like ſtrong Nature, knows how to diſcern 
and ſeparate, to reject the Bad, to aſſimu- 
late the Good, by which it is fed and ſup- 
ported. If any of my Sex have the ſcan- 
dalous Weakneſs to have their Virtue and 
their Honour endanger'd by the Folly of 
Double Entendres, | would adviſe them to 
take their leaves of the Play-Houſe. But 
at the ſame time I would adviſe Mr. Co⸗ 
Her to perſuade his noble Patrons of 8 

E- 
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Reforming Club to erect a Proteſtant Nun- 
nery for them, for nothing lets can ſecure 
them. For they who are found ſo ſtrange- 
y weak as to be warm'd by a meer painted 
Fire, how can they ever ſtand againſt the 
real Flames of Love? 

How many extraordinary Women may 
England boaſt of, ſince Plays were intro- 
duc'd among us? Among whom are three 
of the greateſt Queens that ever the World 
produc'd; and all of them took delight in 
plays: How many Ladies of inferior Rank 
have frequented; and {till frequent 'em, who 
et in Proportion are fam'd for every Vir- 
ne? What does this charitable Perſon be- 
leve of our Mothers, our Aunts and Grand- 
mothers? Does he believe them Adultereſ- 
ſes all, becauſe they frequented the Play- 
Houſe? But you, Sir, have Juſtice to be- 
leve better. You knew my Mother true 


1 0 your Bed, as ſhe was dear to your Arms. 
ue, id I beſeech you to have the Goodneſs 


o believe, that tho' like her I frequent our 
heatres, I will be always Heir to her Vir- 
ve, as I am to her Likeneſs. 

his, Doctor, was the Sum of what 
arriet ſaid before ſhe went to the Play. 
News is juſt now brought me that ſhe is 
ome back from that horrid Place, and is 
zone with Charles to my Lady Freeloves, 
ad that her Lady * has ſent for me 

Pi 


Ah, 
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Ah, dear Doctor, let me ſee you Ty. 
morrow, to receive ſome Conſolation from 
you. For here have happen'd two of the 
moſt unfortunate things in the World. Fo 
News is brought me from Piccadilly thy 
Fack has loſt a thouſand Pound at Picket; 
and Su ſan who went into the Garden for. 
ſooth 10 meditate, tho' ſhe went out x 
black as a Raven, being in Mourning 
for her Great Aunt, yet, as I hope for 
Mercy, the Jade is return'd as white and x 
powder'd as if ſhe had been hard at work 
in a Bolting-Houſe. So that I could wih 
that for this one Night they had both been 
with Harriet and with Charles at the Te 
bernacle of the Wicked. 


J am, Dear Door, 
en] ours, & 
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INCE I writ this, I have ſeen a Letter 
written by you, tho' without Name, to 
Mrs. — She deſigns to return you an At- 
{wer as ſoon as ſome little Affairs will git 
her leave. In the mean while ſhe ſays, th 


in the hurry in which your Letter ſeen 
io 
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o be writ, you overlook'd the firſt part of 
he Paſſage which you quoted from Doctor 
T;lotſon, and therefore ſhe deſir'd me to 
ranſcribe it, and to ſend it you with this; 
rhich, in Obedience to her Commands, I 
ave done, and it is as follows. Tillot. Serm. 
ol. 11. To ſpeak againſt them (viz. Plays) 
general, may be thought too. Severe, and 
hat which the preſent Age cannot ſo well 
root, and would not perhaps be ſo juſt and 


i ight be ſ6 fram'd, and governed by ſuch 
iſh 1/27, not ouly to be innocently diverting, 
cn Gt inſtruct ing and 1ſt ful; to put fume Vices 


1d Folligs out of Countenance, which can- 
ot perhaps be ſo decently reprov'd, nor [0 
Natually expos'd and corrected any other 
ae 
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nn 


try to-morrow for your Humble Servant 


a Viſit, I will riſe betimes in the Morning 


2 


1 0 
Mr. HUNGERFORD 
$1 R 1 


T Deſire you not to give your ſelf th 
Trouble to ſend any Boat from the Cow 


If Ifind my ſelf in a Condition to make you 


yay He a, XQQ z««- fn 9Faiklm. DCC cm. an Ak TAO oc wa acc. ft —_@S 


and walk. But J am afraid to venture the 
cold of the Water ſo early in the Morning 
Next to the cold ef the Water I dread tht 
Heat after I come on Shore. I dread thi 
Company which you too often keep ther 
who are apt to be exceſlively warm in 
falſe and fooliſh Cauſe. | 
If any one has a mind to be ſatisfy'd 0 
this, heneed only repair to a certain Man 
ſion, where they meet about three time 
Week to endeavour to talk wiſely togethe 
and where they never fail to diſcover grei 
er Weakneſs than they were capable 
when they were Boys. For which of then 
when they were but ten Years of 5 
| woll 


7 — ey 8 — 
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would not have choſen at any time to have 
laid, rather than to have been under the 

aſh at School? It was Nature's Voice that 
made them prefer gay Liberty to mourn- 
ful Slavery. When they were Boys it 
was with great Reluctance that they were 
obedient to Age and Gravity, that govern'd 
them for their Good ; and now the Sots are 
growing old, they long to have a Younker 
who will certainly ruine them, for their ab- 
ſolute Maſter. "They are every Day en- 
deavouring to prove that they are Beaſts, 
and belong to that Younker as his unalien- 
able and indefeaſible Chattels, that he has 
even a Right Divine, that is a Commiſſion 
lign'd by God, to uſe them like errant Dogs; 
not like Engliſh Bull-Dogs, for they are 
weg Creatures, and will fly in the 
ace of any one who dares to uſe them ill; 
but like errant Spaniels, who the more they 
are beaten the more they crouch and the 
more they fawn upon their Tyrannick Ma- 
ſters. I will ſay nothing of the Buſineſs 
concerning which you wrote to me till I 
Wait on you, and am | 


nes London, DYE 
the March 1 8. 1 7 14. Your, &c. 
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1 find upon Reflection, that ſince I volun- 


ever he came to be able; for which | 
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b hls 
Mr. R * * * 
312 


Deſire that you would give your ſelf no 
trouble about the drinking Quaker, For 


tarily gave up the Note, tis below me to 
demand the Debt. 

"Tis true indeed, the Note was given up 
when there waslittle Hope of his paying the 
Money ; and he has now, beyond all Ex- 
pectation, an Eſtate left him. *Tis true 
likewiſe, that the Money was lent in his 
preſſing Neceſſity, and lent in order to do 
him a ſignal Kindneſs, which it actually did; 
and 'tis as true that I, who lent him the 
Money, had often before and have often 
ſince, both fed him hungry and cloath d 
him naked. The Note was given up with 
a Promiſe that he ſhould pay the Money I! 


then told him, that I depended on his Ho- 
nour and his Integrity. But notwithſtand- 
ing all this, if he has not one Spark hs: 

cience 


— 


ſcience or common Honeſty, which may 
oblige him to pay this Money '6f his own 
Accord, I ought to have Generoſity enough 
not to demand the Debt. Tis true, this 
would vex ſome People in my Caſe. But 
| conſider that perhaps the poor Wretch 
cannot help it, for as tis in my Nature to 
oblige, tis in his to be ungrateful. But 
then on the other ſide, as tis in his Nature 
to know no Friend, to own no Benefactor, 
and to ſerve no God but Intereſt, 'tis in 
mine heartily to ſcorn ſuch a Raſcal, and 
the vile God whom he ſerves. 


May 4. 1719. 1 am, 


Tour, &c. 


1 0 
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To * * * * Fg: 


Upon the firſt publiſhing the Guardian, 


Or being able to come, I write 9 
you, reſolving to be with you one 
way or other. As ſoon as you left me Ye. 
ſterday I ſent for all the Guardians which 
are publiſh'd ; and while the Meſſenger ns 
gone for them, I was trying to divine wht 
fort of ſcribbling Fit had ſeiz d upon Tecs 
this Bout, whether it might be a Quo. 
an as in the SpefFator, or a Tertian as i 
the Tatler, for Ipray'd to Heav'ntodefendy 
from a Quartan, becauſe that might mile 
Dulneſs laſting. Upon the Arrival of the P. 
pers Ifound that it was a Quoti dian, not with 
out Joy; for old F tells us ſome- 


where, that tho' a Qotidian proceeds fo 
the moſt part from Phlegm, yet is it of 10 
long Continuance. I perceive' by tit 
Beginning of the ſecond Paper, that 7 ea 
has chang'd both his Name and his Cour 
try, being, as I ſuppoſe, aſham'd of the lat 
ter. But the Miſchief of it is, that If 


ſhews the true one by the adopted * 
| wy 


\ 
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he latter being almoſt as ridiculous a one 
5 the former. He was born, he tells us, 
na lone Houſe within half a Mile of the 
etropolis of the two Kings of Brentford. 
make no doubt but that the more he di- 
covers himſelf, the more he will verity the 
1d Saying, Regis ad exemplum, or, Like So- 
ereigns like Subjects. And now a Word 
o his adopted Name too; Neſtor Iron- 
de, Eſq; For what Reaſon he took 
hat Chriſtian Heathen Name Neſtor, Ican- 
otimagine, unleſs he thought that that wiſe 
ame would ſet off hisFolly and make it look 
ore ridiculous. But Teague apparently 
dok the Sir-name from his real Hybern:- 
Appellation, or the inflexible Obſtinacy 
bis own Temper. As 1 have the extra- 
rdinary Honour to be acquainted with 
im, I am about to write a learned Letter 
him; in which I deſign to reproach him 
little for his too conſtant Gravity in his 
e Production, and to let him know that 
Juire-{ron/ide is too grave and too ſerious 
Offspring of his ludicrous Angeſtors, 
lat the Reader complains that he meets 
th nothing at all to divert him in it, no 
onſort of Muſical Inſtruments playing up- 
one another, not ſo much as a Couple 
Pipes broke by the violent Agitation of 
lig at his Neighbour's Houſe, nor any 
apiſh Enumeration of the ſeveral Bran- 
es of the Noble Family of the Sides, as 
that 


Wit J muſt needs ſay, the ſeveral Branches 


ſide takes it amiſs, and his own Name. 
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that fine facetious Perſon his Grandfathe 
number'd, but with a wonderful deal 0 


51 


of the Staffian Race, which Neglect, or which 
Delay I ſhall boldly tell him that his ny. 
merous Relations take very ill ; that Sir 
Hector Back/ide makes a Noiſe about it; 
that that old Tarpawlin Bully Broadid: 
roars at it; Mr. Humphrey Wrong: 
grumbles at it; Mr. Abraham Weakſidr i; 
much diſſatisfied ; even waggiſh Jack Fir. 


ſake Neſter Blindſide will never be Friends 
with him more. I ſhall let him know 
that even the Females of his adopted 
Race reſent it; that the courteous Lady 
Mrs. Cheap/ide receives no ſmall Dil- 
7 from it; that that well - diſposd 

aſs Mrs. Bedſide very much complains 
of it; that that obſtreperous Carrion Mol 
Waterſide ſtuns the Ears of all that ap- 
proach her with it; and that that impu- 
dent Jade Doll Commonſide has her Back 
as high as her Belly about it. 

But You muſt know, Sir, that this ardu- 
ous Undertaking is not carryed on ©) 


Teague alone, but by a Triple League. V 
I ſhall give you an Account of the 108, 4 
other Confederates by the firſt OpporMWl # 
tunity. 7 HA 5 

T an, $ TI R, J 


Tour, Ke 
T 
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SIX. 

Return you my hearty Thanks for your 
| friendly Endeavours to ſerve me on Fa- 
urday, but am amaz'd at the Brutality of 
hat Captain of Farce who not 
ly refus'd to witneſs the Receipt, but to 
pen my Letter; ſaying, that it was out 
f his Sphere. I mult confeſs a Brute acts 
| narrow Sphere, and Civility and Hu- 
tanity are out of that Sphere. If it were 
ny other Perſon. but Captain 


ne would find him out, after this Af- 
ront, ſerve him as Hudibras did M hachum, 
nd attack the Apartment of Honour in 
im. 


Whachum his Sea-Coal Prong threw by, 
Aud baſely turn'd his Back to fly; 

But Hudibras gave him a twitch 

As quick as Lightning in the Breech, 
Jul in the Place where Honour's lodg'd 
As wiſe Philoſophers have judg'd; 
Becauſe 
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Becauſe a Kick in that part more 
Hurts Honour than deep Wounds before 


But the Captain is a privileg'd Perſon, 
and what he does, like what he ſays, isonly 
fit to be laugh'd at, But as his Folly and 
infinite Baſeneſs are only fit for Contempt; 
Your Generoſity and Humanity merit al 
my Eſteem, and have oblig'd me to be al. 
ways, | 


IX, 


March 31. 
1714. Your moſt Humble Servant, 


JOHN DENNIS 
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T 0 
. Jac. Tox. Sen. 


0n the Conſpiracy againſt the Repu- 
tation of Mr. DRYDEN. 


SIR, 


HEN I had the good Fortune to 
meet you in the City, it was with 
oncern that I heard from you of the At- 
empt to leſſen the Reputation of Mr. Dry 
en; and tis with Indignation that I have 
Ince learnt that that Attempt has chiefly 
ken carried on by ſmall Poets, who un- 
ntefully ſtrive to eclipſe the Glory of a 
teat Man, from whom alone they derive 
teir own faint Luſtre. But that Eclipſe 
nll be as Momentary as that of the Sun 
lis lately. The Reputation of Mr. Dry- 
n will ſoon break out again in its full 
plendor, and theirs will diſappear. It 
is upon hearing of this Attempt that I 
elected with ſome AIRSTEMEDT, that I 
WU 7: + ſhould 
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ſhould have got the Reputation of an ill- na 
tur'd Man, by expoſing the Abſurdities a 
living Authors; and Authors for the mof 
part of great Mediocrity, tho' Ihave alway; 
done it openly and fairly, and upon juſt and 
perſonal Provocations ; and that theſe ſhoull 
baſely arraign the Reputation of a great 
Man deceas'd, who now can make no An- 
ſwer for himſelf, and upon whom they 
fawn'd while living, and ſhould yet eſcape 
uncenſur'd. But when I heard that that 
Atte mpt was in favour of ——, tis impoſli- 
ble to expreſs to what a height my Indignati- 
on and Diſdain wererais'd. Good God! was 
there ever any Nation in which (I will not 
ſay a falſe Taſte, for we never had a true 
one, but in which) a wrong Senſe and 4 
fatal Deluſion ſo generally prevail'd ! For 
have not too many of us lately appear'd tc 
contemn every thing that is great and gl 
rions, and to praiſe and exalt every thing 
that is baſe and infamous? Have not toc 
many of us ſhewn to all the World, by 4 
manifeſt execrable Choice, that they preſe 
Weakneſs to Power, Folly to Wiſdom 
Poverty to Wealth, Fury and Madneſs t 
Moderation, Infamy to Glory, Submillio 
to Victory, Slavery to Liberty, Idolatry tC 
Religion, the Duke of O. to the D. of 1 
the Pretender to the Royal George out 
only rightful King, and Mr. — to Mr 
Dryden ? If I appear too warm, I hope jo 

ad es ol 
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will excuſe my Affection for the Memory, 
and my Zeal for the Reputation of my de- 
parted Friend, whom J infinitely eſteem'd 
when living for the Solidity of his Thought, 
for the a the Warmth, and the beau- 
tiful Turn of it; for the Power, and Vari- 
ey, and Fulneſs of bis Harmony; for the 
purity, the Perſpicuity, the Energy of his Ex- 
preſſion; and ( whenever the following great 
Qualities are requir'd) for the Pomp and 
dolemnity and Majeſty of his Style. 

You may now ſee, Sir, by this Letter, 
how little moſt Men know one another, 
who converſe daily together, How many 
vere there in Mr. Dryder's Life- time, who 
endeavour'd to make him believe, that I 
hould be the foremoſt, if I ſurviv'd him, 
of all his Acquaintance to arraign his Me- 
nory; whereas I am he of all his Acquain- 
ance, who, tho' I flatter'd him leaſt while 
Iving, having been contented to do him 
uſtice both behind his Back and before his 
Enemies Face, am now the foremoſt to aſ- 
ert his Merit, and to vindicate his Glory. 
If Mr. Dryden has Faults, (2s where is the 
Mortal who has none?) I by ſearching for 
em perhaps could find them. But what- 
der the miſtaken World may think, 
am always willing to be pleas'd, nay, am 
ways greedy of Pleaſure as any Epicurean 
ling; and whenever Lam naturally toucb'd, 
give my ſelf up to the firſt Impre ſſion, and 
U 2 never 
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never look for Faults. But whenever ; 
cried-up Author, upon the firſt reading hin, 
does not make a pleaſing Impreſſion on me; 
Iam apt to ſeek for the Reaſon of it, that l may 
know if the Fault is in him or in me. 
Wherever Genius runs thro” a Work, [for. 

ive its Faults, and wherever that is want. 
ing no Beauties can touch me. Being ſtruck 
by Mr. Dryden's Genius, I have no Eyes 
for his Errors; and I have no Eyes for his 
Enemies Beauties, becauſe I am not fruck 
by their Genius. . 


=, I am, ay 
June 4. 1715. STR, 
| Tour, & 
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To My. * * * 


SIR, 


S I came Home in the Coach on 
A Friday Night, I ruminated upon the 
allage in Mr. Haller's Verſes to my 
Lord Roſcommon, and found indeed that 
the Words are not ſtrictly reconcileable to 
Purity of Exgliſh and Grammar; but then 
there are ſeveral Paſſages in Virgil and 
Horace, which are as little in the com- 
pals of a regular Conſtruction; for Exam- 
ple, that in the Eclogues, 


Et certamen erat Corydon cum Thyr/ide 
magnum. 


And that Paſſage in the fifth of the Znezs, 
where Niſus ſays to Aineas 


n munera Niſo 
Digna dabis? primam merui qui laude co- 
r0nam ; | 
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Ni me, quæ 'Salium, Fortuna inimica, 
fuliſſet. I His Um 21 27 L | 
| | | 

Where merui is certainly for meruiſſen, 

and ſo Virgil makes bold not only with the 

Mood but the Tenſe. For my Part, I am 

for preſerving the Purity of Language ev'n 

in the boldeſt Flights of Poetry, but then 

I am apt to be indulgent to the Faults of 

great Maſters, not only becauſe they are 

few, but in Conſideration of the Pleaſure 
which they have otherwiſe given me. He 
would be but an ill-natur'd Man, who af. 

ter having had the Pleaſure of enjoying a 

fine Woman, ſhould fall to finding Fault 

with her Moles, or ſome other Blemi ſhes, 
which perhaps after all, are only ſo many 

Shadows to ſet off her raviſhing Beauties. 
I 'was not a little ſurpriz'd at the Quelt- 
on, whether Mr. Waller's Verſes to Am. 
ret mov'd me. What if they dont? |; 
there not the pulchrum as well as the dul. 
ce in Poetry? But Horace, perhaps, youll 
ſay, is for having them both in the ſame 
Poem. 


Non ſatis eft pulchra efſe Poemata dulcid 
'-  , funto, 
Et quocunque volunt animum Auditoris d. 

gunto. ä 


Bu 
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But then he is certainly ſpeaking of Trage; 
dy, otherwiſe he muſt damn moſt of his 
own Odes. For ev'n of thoſe which are 
writito.;W.omen, there is but one which 
has a great deal of Lenderneſs; and yet 
molt O; the reſt are undoubtedly very fine 
After all, the px/chram in Poetry moves as 
certainly as the dulce, but then the firſt moves 
the Enthuſiaſtick Paſſions, as the latter does 
the vulgar ones. Vet to come at laſt cloſe 
to the Queſtion, the Verſes to Amoret move 
even the vulgar Paſſions in me, as they ought 
to do: It being impoſſible to take a Survey 
in them of Mr. Waller's Good- nature, 7 — 
deere FRO pitying and loving 


Ke 


>> 


Oct. 1. 1717. 
* | J am 


Your moſt obedient Servant, 


John Denmis. 
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To the EXAMINER 
| Upon his wiſe Paper of the Tenth of 


January, 171% 


T was upon the fourth of this inſtant 
February that I was perſuaded by ſome 

of my Acquaintance to peruſe thy Paper 
of the tenth of January, in which, as they 
told me, it was ſurmis'd by ſeveral, that 
you pretended to father upon me the Let- 
ter called the Engliſhman's Thanks to the 
Duke of Marlborough. It was the fecond 
of thy Papers that lever read, tho' I have 
handled ſeveral of them. Thou ſeem'ſt to 
have a great Genins for Water Language, 
and to be aiming at the Poſt and Repurati- 
on of Water 'Orator, which thou wilt fil 
as worthily, as Taylour did that of Water 
Poet. Bur tell me truly, what does thy 
Execrability mean? From whence this Pride, 
this. Inſolence, this Arrogance? What hall 
thou ſaid, what haſt thou writ, what haſt 
thou done, to give thee the. leaſt Shadow 
of a Pretence to it? Art thou ſuch an Ide- 
ot to be of Opinion, that thou art the only 
foul-mouth'd Fellow in England? 1s 4. 
ar 
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hard a matter, think'ſt thou, to cry Block- 

head, ſtupid Head, the moſt inſipid and con- 

temptible of Mankind? Is there any Thought, 

any Invention, any Underſtanding of thine 

requiſite for the making uſe of theſe Flow- 

ers of Rhetorick? Is not a Joker in a long 

party-colour'd Coat as capable of all this as 

a Joker in a long black Coat? Thou ſay'ſt 
that I ſhall die without knowing that I am 
the moſt inſipid and contemptible of all Hu- 
man Creatures. Thou art in the right of it; 
| ſhall die without knowing any thing of 
this, tho' I live to the Age of Methuſalem, 
if] hear it from none but thee and ſuch 
ſeribling Slaves as thou art. But thou, be- 
fore thou dieſt, wilt know a = deal worſe 
than this of thy ſelf. Before thou dieſt, 
thou wilt know that thou art the moſt in- 
ipid, the vileſt and moſt contemptible, I 
will not fay of all Human Creatures, for 
Reaſon thou never hadſt, and Humanity 
thou haſt long diſclaim'd, but the vileſt 
and moſt contemptible of all Dogs; for 
tho' the reſt of thy Species bark like thee 


hy ar be worthieſt of Men who are Strangers 
de, io them, and crouch and fawn like thee up- 
gat Non the vileſt of Men whom they know; yet 
12it no Dog but thy ſelf did ever firſt fawnand 


crouch, and afterwards bark, and bite, and 


de- Netray; no, never any Dog was ſo vile be- 
nl fore as to fawn upon a Maſter thro' two 
t ſo kingdoms, and afterwards to fly at his 


hroat. Thus 
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Thus have I ſhewn thee what thou art, 
and while thou art reading each Period of 
this, thy Conſcience will be thy Check, and 
will heartily cry Amen to it. As for me, 
thou art not to be told, that I have the Ap, 
probation, and Applauſe, and Eſteem of 
thy Maſters; thy Maſters, who uſe thee like 
a common Whore, abhor and deteſt thee 
while they uſe thee, and will command 
their Servants to kick thee out of Doors z; 
ſoon as the Luft of their Ambition is fi- 
tisfied. | | | 
I thank my God J amaltogether a Strat. 
ger to thy Perſon, but give me leave to 
ſhew thee, how inſipid and contemptible 
thou art as an Author. Inſipid Panegyriſts 
are they who praiſe with 2 Compli- 
ments and thread-bare Commendations, 
Compliments which- are equally applicable 
to all Subjects, and to uſe which demanded 
neither Imagination nor Judgment. And 
*tis theſe Panegyriſts that have been chiefly 
the Marks of Boileau's judicious and ge- 
nerous Satyrs. Inſipid Libellers are they 
whoufe general Injuries and Billinſgate De- 
famations, and which the erranteſt Fool may 
ſpeak of the molt illuſtrious Perſon, as ex 
ſily as a Dog can bark at the Moon. Thon 
art one of thoſe inſipid Libellers, and att 
by. ſo much more odious and more delp!- 
cable than an inſipid Panegyriſt, by how 
much a Blockhead with Ill-nature i mor 
No | | | ateru 
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hatefal and more contemptible than a Fool 
with good Humour. | | 
The inſipid Reproaches which thou uſeſt, 
have been utter d a thouſand times by thy 
ſelf of a thouſand different Perſons. But 
[ ſhall ſay that of thee, which every one 
cannot ſay, and ſhall ſay what can be ſaid of 
none but thy execrable ſelf alone; and when 
have dragg'd thee from the lurking Hole, 
to which thy baſe Fears have condemn'd 
thee, (for thou never hadit Senſe enough to 
have Shame) and expos'd thee to the open 
Light, that is to eternal Infamy, then let 
the World judge who is the inſipid and who 
the contemptible. „„ 
By thy Impudence, thy Ignorance, thy 
ſophiſtical arguing, thy pedantick declama- 
tory Style, and thy brutal Billinſgate Lan- 
guage thou canſt be none but ſome illite- 
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Ante Pedant, who has liv'd twenty Years 
0 Win an Univerſity; by thy being a turbu- 
ent hor-brain'd Incendiary, a hot-brain'd 
c- WT incendiary with a cool Heart, one may 
1 alily gueſs at the Univerſity which gave 


thee- thy Education. By thy wonderful 
Charity, thou canſt be nothing but a 
. ſcandalous Prieſt, hateful to God and de- 
ou eettable to Men, and agreeable'to none but 
aut Devils, who makeſt it thy Buſineſs to 
PW boment Diviſions between Communities 


uad private Perſons, in ſpight of that Cha- 
0 my which is the fundamental Doctrine of 


that 
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that Religion which thou pretendſt to teach, 
How amazing a Reflection is it, that, in 
ſpight of that Divine Doctrine, the Chriſtian 
World ſhould be the only part of the Globe 
embroil'd in endleſs Diviſions. From whence 
can this proceed, but from Prieſts like thee, 
who are the Peſts of Society and the Bane 
of Religion. But 'tis not enough to ſay 
thou art a Prieſt, tis time to point out 
what Prieſt thou art. Thou art a Prieſt 
then who mad'it thy firſt Appearance in the 
World like a dry Joker in Controverſy, 
a ſpiritual Buffoon, an Eccleſiaſtical Jack 
Pudding, by publiſhing a Piece of waggih 
Divinity, which was writ with a Deſignto 
banter all Chriſtianity ; yes, thou noblybe- 
gan'ſt, as Judas Iſcariot ended; began ſt by 
crucifying thy God afreſh, and ſelling him 
2 # Nutt for ten Pound and a Crown, 
and ſo under-ſelling half in half thy execr;- 
ble Predeceſſor. Hadſt thou but had half 
his common Senſe, thou hadſt had his Re- 
morſe and conſequently his Deſtiny ; inſtead 
of which thou fell'ſt from ſelling and be- 
1 9 thy God to ſelling and betraying 
thy old Friends. So that hadſt thou livd 
in the time of Judas, thou wouldſt inf: 
nitely have ſurpſs'd him in Villany, thou 
woulſt have betray'd both Chriſt and all bis 
Apoſtles, nay, wouldſt have undermin'd,and 
underſold, and betray d even Judas the Be- 
trayer himſelf. When 
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When thou wert come piping hot from 
betraying both Friends and God, thou wert 
often heard to cry moſt impudently, but 
moſt truly, out, that the Church was in Dan- 
ger.” Any one may {wear, when it has ſuch 
Prieſts, that tis not in Danger, but upon the 
jery brink of Ruine; and that if it were 
not ſupported by God himſelf, it would 
immediately tumble. 

Vet tis hard to be angry with ſuch a 
Miſcreant, when I reflect, that he who has 
us d me ſo, has us'd his God worſe. For 


thou haſt denyed his very Being ; which is 
io —.4— him below the meaneſt of his 
oon Creatures, not only below Fools and 


deots, but even below Vermin, Inſects, 
Mites, and all the Creatures of the materi- 


mal inviſible World, even below the Exami- 
U, rer. For Nothing muſt always be leſs than 
+ Woomething, let Something be never ſo little. 
Thou haſt fall'n upon me with the Rage 


ofa mad Dog or a Mohock ; not becauſe 
thou hadſt any Provocation, but becauſe 
e- thy Madneſs made thee believe that the 
no WM frit thing that came in thy way, was the 
a Cauſe of thy Uneaſineſs. Nothing is more 
f · ¶ certain than that I knew nothing of the Let- 
outer to the Duke of Marlborough till the 
his fourteenth of this inſtant February, which, 
nd «cording to thy own Account, was five 
3e-W Weeks after it was publiſh'd. I ſhall live 

lo ſee thee cry Penny Papers, before ga 
wilt 
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Curſe. Goon to calumniate and to vilify 


temptible execrable Tool of any Party what- 
ever. If it be true that a Kingdom divided 


Vviſion be the Flaw that lets in Death to x 
mighty Nation, what Damnation muſt that 
_ Wholeſale Cut-throat delerve, who makes 
one miſerable Half againſt the unfortunai 


thou art the worſt- of Murderers in th 


wilt ſee me write them: Yet if I had wyri; 
that Paper I would boldly have own'd it, 
in ſpight of thee and of all thy Abettor,, 
What, ſhall I be afraid or aſham'd to con. 
mend the greateſt Man upon Earth, when 
thou artneither afraid nor aſham'd moſt baſe. 
ly to calumniate him? But go on in the Courſe 
thou art in, I cannot wiſh thee a greater 


all that is truly great and illuſtrious, and t 
flatter and to extoll all that is vile and de- 
ſpicable. Whatever Thoughts thou either 
haſt, or wouldſt ſeem to have, of me, [ 
would have thee to know, that God and 
Nature have placed me infinitely above do- 
ing thy baſe Drudgery, and being the con- 


againſt it ſelf ſhall not ſtand, if inteſtine Di- 


it the ſole. Buſineſs of his Life to incenſe 


other? Yet this I'll ſay for thee, that tho 


Heart, yet Thanks to thy. Impotence th 
Hands are entirely free; and what D) 
den maliciouſly ſaid of Shadwell, is truly ap 
plicable to none but thee. And fo I b. 
thee heartily farewell. 


LFI 
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LETTERS upon the Sentiments 
of the two firft Acts of Car o. 


| To Mr. 62 — 


SIR, 


0- 

N- Fter I had endeavour'd to ſhew the 

u- abſurd Conduct of the Tragedy of 

ed Cato, by the Remarks which were printed 

Dr Bernard Liutott, the numerous Idoli- 
ers of that Tragedy, whoſe unparallell'd 

bat Leal was the Child of their unparallell'd Ig- 

ke orance, ſhelter'd themſelves under the 


ene eauty of the Sentiments of that Poem. Up- 
nate ha which I, who knew the Sentiments to be 
thoß r leaſt as abſurd as the Conduct, wrote 


th 
th) 
Dry 
yap 
| bl 


vo long Letters to a learned and judicious 
tend, by which I endeavour'd to ſhew 
e dentiments as incongruous as the Con- 
uct. When I acquainted you with this 
| Mr. J——S H 


7 


ouſe, you were pleas'd 


Fl 


} 


declare, that you defir'd to ſee a Copy 
| thoſe Letters. And when, upon that, 
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after the Battel of Thqp/us, which was 
| fought at the very Gates of rica, and b 


People in Urtica was occafion'd, is not 4 
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I acquainted you by what poor Artifice 
T had been depriv'd of the Copy of thoſe 
Letters, as my Friend had been of the 0. 
riginal, you ſeem'd deſirous to fee as many 
of the loft Remarks as I could recolleg, 
which, in compliance with your Deſires, 
T ſhall ſend you, from time to time, as] 
can recollect them; hoping that they may 
appear folid to one who has ſhewn ſo much 
Juſtneſs ih all the Judgments you have made 
of things of this nature; but deſiring, at the 
ſame time, that you would not expect any 
thing ev'n of that little Force and that lit- 
tle Grace of Expreſſion which they might 
have in the two foremention'd Letters, 
for which I have not time, and for want 
of which I promiſe to make what Amends 
I can, by the Solidity of my Remarks, and 
by the Shortneſs of my Letters. 

Firſt then, I deſire to know, whether 
the exclaiming againſt Phar ſalia ſo often 
in this Tragedy, two Years after that Bat 
tle had been fought in a different and di 
{tant part of the World, and but two Days 


the loſs of which the preſent Danger of the 


abſurd as it would have been in the Mar 
ſhal de Villeroy to have cryed out after ths 
Defeat at Ramelies, Blenheim, Blenheim,0 


Blenheim ! And we have the more reaſon te 
| 180 
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ak this Queſtion, if we conſider that it 
was Pompey who commanded at Phar/alza, 
but it was Cato who commanded at 7 Hhap- 
vs, If any one 1 to enſwer here, 
that the Defeat at Phar ſalia deſtroy du the 
flower of the Republican Army, and con 
ſequently was the occaſion of the Defeat at 
Tbapſus ; to that I anſwer, that the De- 
feat at Thap ſus was not occaſion'd by the 
Dverthrow at PHarſalia. For at that rate 
ch more might the Overthrow which 
uappen'd afterwards in Main, be attributed 
0 the two Defeats at 7hapſus and Phar- 
ia; whereas tis very plain, that in ain, 
otwithſtanding the two former Defeats, 
eſars Army had been defeated by young 
Pompey's, if young Fee had nor been 
aquiſh'd by Cæſar. For it was the in- 
ncible Spirit of Cæſar which got the Day, 
Ich his Army had certainly loſt if they 
ad fought. under any other General. Be- 
des, ſuppoſe that we were oblig'd to own, 
hat the Defeat at Thapſus was occalion'd 
that at Phar/alia, yet the Author could 
nw nothing from that bur a falſe Politick 
efletion ; for as great Paſlion is occaſi- 
nd by great Surprize, it always dwells up- 
the laſt Diſaſter. But I begin to run in- 
length, which I would induſtriouſly a- 
od. You ſhall have more by the firſt Op- 
unity, = | 


J am, SIR, Tor, &c. 
X Or 


. 4. 1718. 


Appetite, yet without that Diſguſt whi 
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N ſending thefe Remarks upon the $e 
timents of Cato to 'you,. 1 ſhall rathe 

endeavour to entertain you with frequet 

Letters than to fatigue you with long ones 

that you may ſtill leave off, if not with 


— 


attends great Satiety. | 

To come then to the Matter, witho! 
any more ceremony, I defire to kno 
whether that Sentiment of Marcus in 
firſt Scene of the Play, 


Love is not to be reaſon'd down, or biſt 
In high Ambition, or a thirft of Greatneſs 


is not falſe in it ſelf, according to th 
Reflection of Rochefbucault, On paſſe /0 
vent de Amour al Ambition, mais on 
revient gueres, de (Ambition a I Amit 
and whether tis not moſt abominable 
one, who juſt before had profeſs'd himſe 
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A Stbick ? which Se of Philoſophers pre- 
ended by the Force of Reaſon to extir- 
te all the Paſſions. 
The firſt Speech of Sempronins to Por- 
HS begins thus, | 


Grd Morrow, Portius! Jet us once embrace, 
Once more embrace; whilſt yet we both are 


free. 


Now are not theſe formal Embraces, be- 
teen two People who ſaw one another 
tyery Hour, ſomething upon the Comique ? 
But what Porrzusſays ito this is till more 
ſhimſical : 


My Father has this Morning call'd together 
0 this poor Hall, his little Roman Senate, 
(The Leavings of Pharſalia.) 


dull ſtarping upon Phar ſalia. 

Now, to whom does he tell this extra- 
ordinary piece of News? why, to the only 
denator who makes any figure in that 
Alembly, ridiculous or not ridiculous? ſo 
Mat if the Senate was called together that 
Morning; he had been certainly ſummon'd. 
but this Senate methinks was very early 
mnmon'd. Tis now not above half an 
Hour after Day-break. 

But why the Leavings of Pharſalia? why 
al harping upon Phar ſalia? when tis evi- 
1 dent 
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dent from Hiſtory, that this mock Senate, | 


this Senate in Burleſque, was compos'd o 


a Parcel of Scoundrels who had never ſee 


Pharſalia. For can you or any one be 
lieve, that if they had been of real Senate 
rian Rank, Cz/ar would have us'd them x; 
he did, who hang'd up as many of them x 
fell into his Hands? But let us now ſee what 
Sempronius is pleas'd to reply to Portin:, 


Not all the Pomp aud Majeſty of Rome 
Can raiſe her Senate more than Cato's Pr, 
ſence. 


O, my Portius! 
Could but I call that ond rous Man my H 
ther, 
Would but thy Siſter Marcia be propitions 
To 5 Friend's Vows, I might be bleſt i 
eed. 80 
Port. Alas, Sefnpronius ! wonld'ſ? th 
talk of Love | 
To Marcia, white her Father's Lifes! 
danger? 


Thou might ſi as well court the pale trembli 


Veſtal, | 
When ſhe beholds the Holy Flame expurill 
Sempr. The more 1 ſee the Wonders if i! 
Race 
The more I'm charm'd. Thou muſt take bei 
my Portius, 


N 
The World has all its Eyes on Cato's Si 
thy Father's Merit ſets thee up to V. a „ 


_ 
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Aud ſhews thee in the faireſt Point of Light, 
Tomake thy Virtues or thy Faults conſpicuous. 
Port. Well doſt thou ſeem ſito check my 
ling'ring here 5 
0s this importaut Hour. 


Now was ever ſuch a Conſequence drawn 
om ſuch an Antecedent? For let us con- 
der the genuine Meaning of what was ſaid 
xefore by Portius, and what was anſwer'd 
y Sempronins. 


Port. Alas, Sempronius ! would'ft thou 
talk f Love 

0 Martia, hie her Father's Life's in dau- 

er? 

hou might ſt as well court the pale trembling 

Veſtal, | 

Vhen ſhe beholds the Holy Flame expiring. 

demp. The more I ſee the Wonders of thy 
Race 

emore I'm charm'd—— Thou muſ? take 
heed, my Portius, 

ve World has all its Eyes on Cato's Jon. 

y Father's Merit ſets thee up to View, 

d he dus thee in the faireſt Point of Light, 

make thy Virtues or thy Faults conſpi- 

cuous. | 


Now, what were theſe Wonders of Ca- 
Race? why, their Stoiciſm, their Apa- 
their curbing their Paſſions by the Force 

| X 3 of 
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of their Reaſon. For what occaſion'd this 
Speech of Sempronius, and this Caution 
which he gives to Portius? Why, what but 
Portius's declaring the Refolution of his 
Siſter Martia not to admit of any effemi- 
nate unworthy Paſſion while her Father' 
Life is in danger, So that methinks Por. 
tius might reaſonably have interpreted this 
Caution of Sempronius, as a Reprimand 
for his own extravagant and unreaſonable 
Paſſion, and not have conſtrued it as a De- 
ſien to ſend bim on an April Errand to 
harangue a poor Parcel of drunken Sots 
before they were out of their firſt Sleep. 
But, as we obſerv'd in the printed Remarks, 
the Author wanted to be rid of Por. 
tius to make Room for Hax, and fo 
thruſt him out with as little Ceremony a 
Manly did my Lord Plauſibie. 


an. 


Tour, & 
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the Sentiuments of CAT O. 
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0 O enter into Matter without Cere- 


88 mony, 1 ſhould be glad to know your 
p. opinion of what Syphay tells Sempronius 
„che Beginning of the Scene between 
em in this firſt Act. 


dyph. Sempronius, a// zs ready; 

ve ſounded my Numidians Man by Man, 
ud find them ripe for à Revolt: They all 
omplain aloud of Cato's Diſcipline, 

ſnd wait but the Command to change their 


Maſter. 


ow where's the Policy or the Prudence 
{ ſounding them Man by Man? The 
ommon Soldiers obey their Commanders, 
id "tis dangerous to truſt a Conſpiracy 
ith too many. But when did Syphaxdo 
ls! Tis but half an Hour after Day- 
reak, when he fays this: If he had done 
the Day before, methinks Sempronzius his 

62h X4 Fellow 
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Fellow-Conſpirator ſhould have known it 
over-night, ſince Cæſar was ſo ſoon ex. 
pected, and Jempronius himſelf ſeems to 
be of that Opinion, 


Believe me, dyphax, there uo time to waſte, 
Er'u while we Speak our Conqueror comes on, 
And gathers Ground upon us ev'ry Moment, 
Alas] thou knoweſt not Cæſar's at7ve Soul, 
With what a dreadful Courſe he ruſhes on 
From l ar to War. Invain has Nature fornd 
Mountains and Oceans to oppoſe his Paſſage 
He bounds Ver all, victorious in his March, 
Je Alpes and Pyrencans /ank before him, 
{hro' Winds and Waves and Storms | 

works his Way, 
Impatient for the Battel One Day more 
Mill ſet the Victor thundring at our Gates 


ſo that according to this 'tis plain, that $ 
Phax ought to have acquainted Sempronu 
over-night, with the Inclination which his 
Numidians had to revolt, provided he ha 
ſounded them the Day before ; and how he 
could ſound them Man by Man, by Night 
ina Town of War, as Utica was, is ſome 
thing hard to conceive. But to dwell ne 
longer on this: If all the Numidiaus were 
thus at the Command of Syphax, how come! 
Sempronius fo earneſt about the gaining 
Juba as he is in the Remainder of th 
Speech? 


— as _—_ & #_ r 8 1 


By 
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But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn oer. young 

uba? 
That ſtill wou d recommend thee more to 
And challenge better Terms, 


But, Sir, how comes Jempronius in the 
foregoing Speech to uſe this Language to 
Syphax, | 


Alas\ thou know'ſt not Czlar's active Soul? 


when 'tis plain from the Scene in the firſt 
Act betwen Syphax and Juba, that the for- 
mer is ſo very well acquainted with the 
Character and Manners of the preſent Ro- 
nansin general; and when tis plain from the 
dcene between Fuba and Syphax in the ſe- 
cond Act, that Syphax was ſo very well 
acquainted with the Manners and Actions 
of their remoteſt Anceſtors. N 


Juba. Wouldft thou degrade thy Prince 
into a Ruſſian? 


me Syph. The boaſted Anceſtors of theſe great 
| nc Men, | 
verꝗ hoſe Virtues you admire, were all ſuch 
"mes Ruffians. 
This Dread of Nations, this almighty Rome, 
That comprehenas in its wide Empire's 
Bounds 
All 
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All under Heav'n, was founded on a Rap: 
| 7 our Scipio's, Celar's, Pompey's and Jour 


ee | 
{Theſe Gods on Earth) are all the ſpurious 
rood | 


Of violated Maids, of raviſh'd Sabines. 


Now is it poſſible that a Man who talks at 
this Rate, ſhould be unacquainted with the 
Character of Cz/ar, who was the greateſt 
Captain that ever had been in the World, 
and whoſe Actions had made ſo much noiſe 
in the World for ſo many Years together? 
Is it poſſible that any one now alive ſhould be 
acquainted with rhe Manners and Actions 
of the very firſt Princes of the Savoy Fa- 
mily, and ſhould be a Stranger to the Cha- 
racter and the Actions of Prince Eugene? 
But, Sir, I cannot imagine, for what 
Reaſon Sempronius ſhould appear thus ſoli- 
citous for the drawing over Juba into this 
Conſpiracy, POT; 1: 


But tell me, haſt thou yet drawn o'er young 
abs? | 

That ſtill would recommend thee more 10 
n 
And challenge better Terms — 


when 'tis plain from the Soliloquy of Se. 
pronius in the ſixth Page of this firſt Act 
Edit. 1.) that the principal Motive that 
1 Aa engag'd 


| 


4 
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d Sempronius in this Conſpiracy was 
b Poggellag Marcia? | 


Cato has us'd me Ill. He has refuſed 
His Daughter Marcia to my ardent Vows. 
Beſides, his baffled Arms, and ruined Cauſe 
fre Barrs to my Ambition. Cæſar's Fa- 
Dou, | 
That ſhow'ns down Greatneſs on his Friends, 
will raiſe me e 
Rome's firſt Honours. If I give up Cato, 
[ clains in my Reward his Captive Daugh- 
A * n & 


18 Now Fuba Was not only Sempronius his Ri- 

wal, but Sempronins knew that he was ſo, 

—— plain from p. 31. of the firſt Edition, 
K* | KK; h 4-41 * | 


wt SyPlax, 1 now may hope, thou haſt 
„ 
Thy uba's Cauſe, and wiſheſt Marcia mine. 


Now tis evident that ſince Sempronius expe- 
ted to poſſeſs the Daughter, by betraying the 
Father to Cæſar, how comes he to appear 
ſo earneſt to reconcile his Rival to Cæſar? 


Semp. Be ſure to preſs upon him every 
i | 


- b 

Act Juba's Surrender, ſince his Father's Death, 
hat N Vould give up Africk into Cæſgar . Hands, 
d % f ay him Lord of half the burning 
MY V 


Now 
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Now, Sir, did you ever hear of a duller 
Lover, or a more ſtupid Plotter than this 
Sempronius, who being engag'd in a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt Cato by the Motives of Love 
and Ambition, appears zealous to reconcile 
a pow'rful Rival to Cæſar, who, being re. 
concil'd, would infallibly. traverſe him in 
his Paſſion, and conſequently in his Ambi. 
tion? Can any thing be more plain, than 
that Cz/ar, who ſacrific'd ev'ry thing to his 
Intereſt: and his Ambition, would facrifice 
both the Paſſion and Ambition of Sempre. 


nius to him who was able 
To make him Lord of half the burning Lone, 


And can any thing be more manifeſt than 
that Zuba, if once reconcil'd to Ce/ar,would, 
unleſs he were more {ſtupid than Jempro- 
nius, uſe all his Intereſt with Cæſar, to hin- 
der his Rival from mounting, as he propos'd 
to himſelf, to the firſt Honours of Rome, 
leaſt thoſe Honours ſhould be as it were 
ſo many ſteps towards his ſucceeding in his 
Paſſion for Marcia? But I have exceeded the 
Bounds to which I propos'd to confine my 
ſelf in ev'ry Letter, and am, till the nexi 
Opportunity, 


S 1 R, 
Tours, &c. 
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Come now to the Scene between Juba 
| and Hyhax, being the fourth Scene of 


the firſt Act, which you have heard ſo ex- 
travagantly commended. When I come to 


WH 


Whew you that the Author has manag'd 
Matters with ſo much . the 
1 hole Scene is one groſs Fault, that Syphax 
JI very much in the wrong in his Invectives 
\. Wigainft the Romans, that Juba is more in 
4 Wie wrong in his Defence of them, what 
e, ball we ſay of the Taſte and Judgment of 
re W's Admirers? ſhall we forbear to cry out 
is Wl VIth mee tien, Quantum eſt in rebus i- 
nane 2 
5 Firſt then I come to ſhew that Syphax 
us very much in the wrong in his general 


lvective againſt the Romans. For do but 
conſider what the Deſign of Syphax was in 
this Converſation with 7uba? his Deſign 


(eſar, according to the Requeſt which 
Sempronius 


Was to draw over Juba to the Party of 


— 
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Sempronius made him, no leſs than twice, in 
the foregoing Scene. | 


But Tab me, haſt thou yet drawn oer young 
uba? 8 
That ſtill wou'd recommend thee more 15 
Ceſar TOS. 
And challenge better Terms. 


P. 7. Edit. 
and in the next Speech but one, PI 


Be ſure to preſs apon him ev Motive 
Juba's Surrender, ſince his Father's Death, 


And as ſoon as Syphas remains alone, ht 
„ 

P'll try M yet I can reduce to Rea ſun 
This head:ſtrong Youth, and make him ſpurt 


4 Cato. 2 col | 
The Time is ſhort, Ceſar comes ruſhing 0 
A Log 3 8 
But hold! young Juba ſees me, and appro 
ches. | eld 
Now the firft Speech of Syphax, in this / 
Scene between him and Juba, contains . 
general InveRive againſt the Romany. - ] 


Sypb 
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Syph. Ti not my Talent to conceal my 
—_—— 
Or terry Smiles and Fun pine in my Fate, 
When Diſtontent ſits beaoy.at my Heart. 
1 have not het fo much the Roman in me. 

. * | f Ci $0948 LAZJEPIE [ 


Now, Sir, the Queſtion is, Whether an In- 
vective againſt the Romans in general, is 
u probable Method to itiduce 7e to eſ- 
pouſe that part of them, which either was, 
or at leaſt paſs'd for, the moſtprofligate 
part of them with all the impartial World, 
ind more particularly with Juba? The 
Queſtion is, whether an Invective againſt 
ine Roman Fraud and Hypocriſie was like- 
y to make Juba deſert Cato, whom all the 
World allowed to be ſincere, and to bring 
him over to Cæſar who was renown'd for 
the Artifice of his Diſſimulation? 

But as Syphax is very much in the wrong 
in this general Invecti ve againſt the Romans 
in general, Juba's infinitely more ſo in his 
Defence of them. For Syphax is not in the 
Wrong abſolutely, but only with relation to 
the Deſign with which he ſpeaks, for abſo- 
ately ſpeaking, he is ſo far from ſaying too 
much againſt them, that he does not ſpeak 
hundredth Part of the Truth. And what 
juba fays in Defence of them, does by no 
means belong to the Romans who liv'd in 
Juba's Time; but to thoſe who liv'd in the 

| Vigour 


is, 
1 1 


urn 


g oh 
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this 
ins! 


pb 


pour by the Account that 1s. given of their 


of that Prince of Hiſtorians by Heart, there 


the foregoing Speech is not the hundredth 
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Vigour of the Common-wealth. The No. 


maus, who liv'd in 7442's Time, were the 
moſt profligate Race of People that ever 


liv'd in the World; which will eaſily ap- 


anners by their own diſcerning and in. 
partial Hiſtorian Salluſt, in his Hiſtory of the 
Catilinarian War. As you have the Works 


*. "4 — 3 —  —— — 4 — a 


is no Occaſion for repeating the Paſſage. 
] appeal to you therefore, it 'tis not mani- 
fell from the Account which Salluſt gives 
of them, that the Reflection of Syphax in 


— — —. 


Part of what his Contemporary Romans 
deſerv'd, and whether it does not appear 
likewiſe from the ſame Account that the 
following Sentiments of Ja are not only 
falſe but baſe. | 


Jub. Why doſt thou caſt out ſuch ungen'rous 
Terms | 
Againſt the Lords and Sovereigns of the 
World? F 
Doſt 5008 not ſee Mankind fall down before 
Them, 
And own the Force of their ſuperior Virtue! 
Is there a Nation in the Wilas of Africk, 
Amidſt our barren Rocks, and burning Sands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman Name? 


— <-> 


I SS > => => 


& 


But let us ſee what Syphax replies to thi 
Speech of Juba. | Syph. 
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Syph. Gods ! where's the Worth that ſets 
this People up 
Above your own Numidia's tawny Sons! 
Dothey with tougher Sinews bend the Bou? 
Or flies the Favelm fwifter to its Mark, 
Launch'd from the Vigour of a Roman Arm? 
Who like our active African inſtrut7s 
The fiery Steed; and trains him to his Hand? 
Or guide s in Troops th embattled Elephant, 
uaden with War? Theſe, theſe are Arts, 
my Prince, | 
Is which your Lama does not ſtoop to Rome. 


The Preheminence over other Nations to 
rich the Romans ow'd the Extent of their 
Empire; did not proceed ſo much from 
be ſuperior Strength or Addreſs of their 
Individuals,confider'd as Individuals;as from 
heir publick and military Diſcipline. -How- 
wer, what $yphax ſays here would not be 
0 very 1mpertinent, if the Deſign of H- 
har were to draw Juba off from the Ro- 
as in general; but as I ſaid before, I 
not imagine how he can pretend by 
beſe means to draw Juba off from that 
arty of the Romans which he believ'd the 
lier, and to make him eſpouſe that part 
i them, of the Juſtice of whoſe Cauſe he 
ad no manner of Opinion. | 
But now, Sir, let us come to what 7u- 
replies to Syphax in the Defence of his 


Wang, 
TY Juba, 
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Juba. The/e all are Virtues of a muy 
Rank, | | 
Perfettions that are plac'd in Bones , 
Nerves. | 
A Roman Soul is bent on higher Views: 
"To civilize the rude unpoliſh'd World, 
And lay it under the Reſtraint of Laws 
To make Man mild, and ſociable to Man; 
To cultivate the wild licentious Savage, 
With Wiſdom, Diſcipline, and lib'ral Arts 
Th Os of Life : Virtues lik 
theſe, 
Make Human Nature ſhine, reform the Sm 
And break our fierce Barbarians into Me 


Now, Sir, are you able without a juſt [ 
dignation to behold in 72a this baſe At 
miration of a Nation, which inits Progre 
to univerſal Monarchy endeavour'd to et 
{lave the very Kings of Africa, as it h 
done thoſe of Europe and Aſia before? Tt 
truth of it is, that wherever the Romans 
this time of day carried their Arms, tht 
caught the Nations their Luxury, theirR 
pines, their Frauds, their civil Diſſentio 
and in ſhort, all the deplorable Corruptic 
of their Manners ; and Syphax might ha! 
anſwer'd him a thouſand Times more ful 
than he does in the following Speech. 


Syph. Patience kind Heav'ns !— Excl 
au old Man's warmth. 11 
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hat are theſe wond'rous civiligiug Arts, 
This Roman Poliſh, and this ſmooth Beha- 
VIOUT 
bat render Man thus tractable and tame? 
fre they not only to diſguiſe our Paſſions, 
et our Looks at variance with our 

Theughts, 5 2 
To cherk rhe Starts and Sallies of the Soul, 
Ind break off all its Commerce with the 
Tongue ; 
hort, to —_— us into other Creatures, 
Than what our Nature and the Gods deſign'd 
ws, 


ere are not above two or three of the 
entiments which are found in the fore- 
pention'd Account of Salluſt, whereas that 
imirable Hiſtorian employs whole Pages 
1 prodigious Corruption of 
he Roman Manners, | 

In the following Speech, er pretends 
0convince Syphax of the Virtue of the 
man in general, I mean of the Romans 
ho were his Contemporaries, by the Vir- 
le of Cato; as if there were any Conclu- 
oh from the Virtue of one Man to the 
irtue of a whole Nation; one might as 
aſonably conclude from the Under- 
ading of one Man to the Underſtanding 
a whole Nation: one might as reaſona- 
y conclude that the Thebans were the 
"ghteſt People m Greece, becauſe Pindar 
1 | was 


— 
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was the. greateſt of the Lyrick Poets, x; 
that they were naturally the braveſt Peg. 
ple of Greece, becauſe Pelopidas and E. 
paminondas were perhaps the greateſt Cap. 
tains of their Time. We have ſhewn al. 
ready, that the Romans of thoſe Time; 
were ſo far from being more virtuous than 
other People, that they were more profl. 
gate in their Manners than any other Nati. 
on whatever. TS 

The Virtue of Cato therefore, ſuch as it 
was, muſt have been owing to ſomething 
elſe than the national Virtue of his Cotem- 
porary Romans. It was owing perhaps to 
an Affectation of the auſtere Virtue of hi 
Anceſtors, to Grecian Philoſophy, to an 0 
ver-grown monſtrous Pride, which appears 
ev ry where throughout his Character, te 
the Obſtinacy of an inflexible Temper, anc 
perhaps I might add to likewiſe invinciblelg 
norance ; | mean an utter Ignorance of tht 
Condition and Conſtitution of his Country 
and of the Changes that had been made ii 
it, by the Alteration of their Manners, b 
the loſs of their Agrarzan, and by prolon 
$9399 of Magiltracy ; ſo that the Home 

iberty in Cato's Time was in a deſperate 
Condition, and was irretrieyable unleſs by 
abſolute Power. 

It was never to be recover'd by Caf 
Cz ſar alone could reſt ore it. Cato had on 


ly the impotent Will, but Cæſar alone bo 
th 
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the Power. The merry wa 
in this Scene, puts me In Mind 28 
ſervation which Napin makes upon the 
French Poets his Contemporaries, that 
Logick was ſo much neglected in their Po- 
ems, that they were for the moſt part ei- 
ther Fuſtian or Nonfenſe, but I forget m 
Promiſe, and tranſgreſs my Bounds The 
Remainder of this Scene muſt make the Sub- 
ect of another Letter, which I promiſe to 
7 you as ſoon as I have leiſure to think 


Jam, SI R, 


To 
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On the Sentiments of Cato, 
LETTER V. 
SIR, It 


HE laſt time ] had the Satisfaction to 
write to you, I was oblig'd to break 
off my Remarks in the middle of the Scene 
between Syphax and Jubla, which is the 
fourth of the firſt Act. Being encouragd 
by your Approbation of what I have alrea- 
dy ſent you, I ſhall now examine the Re- 
mainder of that Scene. 
In the 11th Page Syphax urges Juba to 
abandon Cato, as you may lee in the fol. 
lowing Dialogue. 


Bet What would ſt thou have me do? 
»yph. Abandon Cato. | 
Juba. Syphax, 1 ſhould be more than twict 
' an Orphan i 


By ſuch a Loſs. | 


Syph. Ay, there's the Tie that binds ybi. 


You long tocall him Father. Marcia's Charm 
8 in your Breaſt unſeen, and plead fig 

Lato. | 
No Wonder you are deaf to all J ſay. I 


Juba 
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Jubs. Syphax, your Zeal becomes impor- 
tunate - 

Poe hitherto 3 it to rove, 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 

Leaſt it ſhould take more Freedom than I'll 


give it. | 


r 
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Now, Sir, can you ſee here, without ſmi- 
ing, that Syphax makes a Propoſal to his 
Prince, which the latter believes to be 
downright villainous, and yet does not pro- 
yoke him ; but as ſoon as the other touches 
won his Love for Marcia, the Milkſop 
takes Fire, and ſhews that he cannot bear 
If, : 


| 
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But now, Sir, let us ſee what Syphax 
lays upon this Reſentment of Juba. 


Syph. Sir, your great Father never us'd 
me thus. | 


That is as much as to ſay, that his Father 
tever reprimanded him for his Inſolence 
E Preſumption; but ſee how he pro- 
ceeds. | 


dlas! he's dead; but can you e er forget 
The tender Sorrow, and the Pangs of Nature, 
Ihe fond Embraces, and repeated Bleſſings 
Which you drew from him, in your laſt Fare- 
wel? | 
tillmuft Tcheriſh the dear ſad Remembrance, 
* At 


$28 Lr T xs 

At once to torture and to pleaſe my Soul. 
Thegoodold King at parting wrung my Hand 1 
(His Eyes brim full of Tears) then ſighing 
cry d | BOY 
Prithee be careful of my Son! His Grief 
Swell'd up ſo high, he could not utter non: 


Now, Sir, tis plain from this Speech, that 
Syphax was preſent at the laſt parting be 
tween the Son and the Father. Let us ſee 
now, whether Syphax can make mentio 
of this laſt parting between the Son and 
the Father, for any other reaſon than tc 
work upon the Weakneſs of his young Ma 
ſter, and to put him out of his princelz 
Senſes. Not conſidering that the mentio 
of that parting, if he ſuppoſes his Younke 
had 'common Senſe, would render the ln 
ſolence and the Preſumption which H 
ſhews, by urging Juba to abandon (at 
inexcuſable and inſupportable; becaulea 
that parting, at which we have juſt noy 
ſhewn that Syphax was preſent, the Fathe 
ſtrictly charges the Son never to abandol 
Cato. | 

'This is evident from what Juba ſays i 
the Scene between him and Cato in the { 
cond Act, where Juba gives the other 
Relation of what happen'd at the laſt part 
ing between his Father and himſelf in tl 
following Words. 


Fygq rd 


M 


/ 
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My Father, when, ſome Days before his 
Death, 1 Fo | 

He order d me to march to Utica, 
(Alas, I thought not then his Death ſonear !) 
Wept o'er me, preſsd me in his aged Arms, 
And as his Grief gave way, My Son, ſaid he, 
Whatever Fortune ſhall befall thy Father, 
Be Cato's Friend, he'll train thee up to 
reat | 

find virtuous Deeds : Do but obſerve him 
well, | 

Thon It ſhun Misfortunes, or thou'lt learn to 
bear them. 


But now the Son in this Scene between 
him and $yphax in the firſt Act, upon the 
Mention which Syphax makes of this Par- 
ting, ſeems entirely to have forgot that Ad- 
monition of his Father, of which he makes 
ſo circumſtantial a Relation to Cato in the 
2d Act. To be convinc'd of this, let us ſee 
* he anſwers to what Syphgx ſaid laſt 
to him. | 


Juba. Alas, thy Story melts away my Soul ! 
That beft of Fathers ! How ſhall I diſcharge 
Lat Gratitude and Duty which I owe him? 

Syph. By laying up his Counſels in your 

eart. 

Juba. His Counſels bad me yield to thy 

Directions. 
What? 
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What? when thoſe Directions were Point 
blank contrary to his own, as they appa- 
rently are here? But what follows? 


— IJ 


Then Syphax chide me in ſevereſt Terms, 
Vent all thy Paſſion, and Il ſtand its Shuk 
Calm and unrufled as a Summer's Sea, 
When not a Breath of Wind flies ver ii 
Surface. 4 


Thus Juba, as I ſaid above, has either 
entirely forgot that Admonition of his Fa. 
ther, of which he makes ſo circumſtanti- 
al a Relation to Cato in the 2d Act; or has 
not Capacity enough to know, that what 
Syphax brings as an Excuſe for his Inſo- 
lence ought to render it inſupportable. But 
now, Sir, let us ſee what Syphax ſays up- 
on this melting Tenderneſs of Juba. 


| Syph. Alas, my Prince, I'd guide you tu 
| your Safety. 
Jub. I do believe thou would'ſt ; but tell 
me how ? 
Syph. Fly from the Fate that follows 
Ceſar's Foes. 
Juba. My Father ſtorn'd to do it. 
Syph. And therefore died. 
Juba. Better ts die ten thouſand, thouſand 
Deaths 
Than wound my Honour. 


Syph. Rather ſay your Love, Jub 
uba 
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Juba. Syphax, Ive promis d to preſerve 


Temper ; . 
Why wilt thou urge me to confeſs a Flame 
[ long ba ve Tifted, and would fain conceal. 


Now, Sir, I deſire to know how Syphax 
and Sempronims ſhould come to know of 
his Flame, if 7464 had long ſtifled it, and 
yould fain conceal it, For as Sempronius 
tells us in the third Act, no one had Ac- 
eſs to Marcia but Juba and her Brothers. 
id if Juba had never confeſs d any Paſſi- 
n, the Brothers ſure would not talk of 
y ſuch thing, before they were certain 
f it, tho” perhaps they might have gueſs d 
tit; and certain they could not be, before 
he Declaration of 7x64. | 
For what remains, tho' this Character of 
1ba is not fo faulty with relation to the 
fules, as ſome which I mentioned in the 
mar be which were formerly publiſh'd by 
Untort, yet is it more faulty, abſolutely 
d conſider d in it ſelf. For Juba is a 
taracter that is not only ſhocking and 
ontemptible to Men of Senſe, at the ſame 
me that the Author endeavours to render 
m eſtimable and agreeable, bur he is ſhock- 
ig and contemptible by the very fame Qua- 
tes by which the Author endeavours to 
ender him eſtimable and agreeable, and 
ieſe are his Eſteem and Admiration of 
Lato and of the Romans, For in _—_—_ 

The 


41d 


ba. 


Hiſtorian, but a Nation who, in their Pro. 
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the Romans who were his Contemporariez 
he not only admir'd the moſt profligately 
wicked of all Nations, as we have ſhewn 
above by the [Teſtimony of their nobleſt 


greſs to univerſal Monarchy, were about to 
ruin and enſlave Namidia, and the reſt of 
Africa, as they had done Europe and part 
of Aſia before. And as to that Eſteem and 
Veneration and almoſt Adoration whichbe 
ſhews for Cato, we have this one Remark to 
make; that he thinks and acts directly coun- 
ter to him, even in thoſe very Qualities for 
which he pretends to admire him. For the 
molt ſhining Qualities in Cato's Character 
were the Love of his Country, and the Com- 
mand which he had of his Paſſions. 
Now, Sir, for the firſt of theſe Qualities 
give me leaye to obſerve, that Caro was a 
Lover of his own Country, and not of Nu 
mi dia; and he and his Romans delign'd tc 
ſubdue Numidia to Rome, and not Roms 
to Numidia. If Syphax had' been a loya 
Subject and a true Friend to his Prince, and 
not a falſe Traitor and a Friend to Rome 
he would have advis'd his Prince to have 
defied both Cæſar and Cato, and the Ro 
maus in general, and taking this Advan 
tage of their civil Diſſenſions to have re 
treated into his own Namzidia, and to have 
rows'd up all the Nations between the I ro 
picks againſt thoſe accurſed Plagues of * 
ma 


* 
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wan Race, who deſign'd to ſacrifice the 
Happineſs and the Virtue of Mankind to 
their inſatiable Avarice, and their deteſta- 
de Ambition. And Juba had follow'd that 
Advice, if he had been wiſe or magnani- 
nous enough to have had any Regard for 
his own — 1 and his Independency, or 
dad been a true Patriot enough to have had 
half ſo much concern for the Liberty and 
Happineſs of Numidia as Cato had for that 
Nome. | | 

Now as for the other Quality of Cato, 
he Command of his Paſſions ; Juba is ſo 
fr from commanding his own, that thro' 
m unparallell'd Impotence of Mind, he 
chuſes that very Day to make a Declarati- 
on of his Paſſion for Marcia, and to gain her 
Father's Conſent, which is apprehended ro 
be the very laſt both of Roman Liberty, and 
of her Father's Life. And this Weakneſs 
of his is expoſed the more, and render'd 
the more contemptible ev'n by what Por- 
ts fays to Marcus in his Praiſe in the firſt 
dene of the Play. 


Bebold young Juba the Numidian Prince, 
855 how much Care he forms himſelf to 
9 5 

tndbreaks the F. zerceneſs of bis native Tem- 

per, 

Io copy out our Father's bright Example. 

He loves our Siſter Martia, greatly loves her 
His 
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His Eyes, his Looks, his Aftions all betray it 
But 72 the ſinot her dᷓ Fondneſs burns with, 
in him. . 1+ 
ben moſt it ſwells and labours for a Ven, 
The ſenſe of Honour and defire of Fame 
 Drzve the big Paſſion back into his Heart. 


So that Juba, it ſeems, after having for ſome 
time ſtifled his Paſſion, chuſes that very 
Day to declare and 'divulge it, on which 
Reaſon and Decency oblig'd him moſt o 
all to conceal it. 

By the way, Sir, Ideſire leave to obſerve, 
that for Portius to declare that Juba loves 
his Siſter Marcia, and not only loves her, 
but greatly loves her ; that his Eyes, tha 
his Looks, that his Actions all betray that 
Love, that tho' he is ſilent the ſmother's 
Fondeſs burns within him, even when it 
labours moſt for a Vent, and that he is re 
ſtrain'd from divulging it, by the ſenſe of 
Honour and the deſire of Fame, I ſay, for 
Portius to declare all this, when it appears 
that Juba has not only made no mention ofit 
before that Day, but declares it upon the on 
ly Day in which the ſenſe of Honour and 
4 of Fame forbid ſuch a Declaration 
are Sentiments that appear to me to be vi 
ſionary and fantaſtick. It ſeeming to me te 
be equally ſelf-evident, that nothing could 
make ſuch a Declaration in Jab a diſhonour 


able before that Day, and that nothing N. 
aue 
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have hinder 4 it from for Infamous 
then. 

Thus, Sir, have I given you an Account 
of the Abſurdities and the Inconſiſtencies 
which are to be found in the Sentiments 
of the firſt Act of the Tragedy of Cato. I 
all proceed to the ſecond Act with the 
frſt Portunity, 
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On the Sentiments of the ſecond 


b. Act of CAT 0. it 0 
LETTER VI. 


SIX, | 
OU could not have us'd a more pre-. 
vailing Argument to oblige me to con- 

tinue my Remarks upon the Sentiments 0 
Cato, than the aſſuring me that thoſe which 
I have already ſent you upon the Sentiments 
of the Arſt Act have not been diſpleaſing tc 
you. [ſhall proceed then to the ſecond Act 
and entring upon the Subject without an 
more Ceremony, I ſhall defireto know fron 
you, whether the firſt Scene of the ſecond 
AR, that is the Scene which ſhews the Senate 
aſſembled, deſerves the Applauſe which i p. 
met with at firſt from the Reader and thedpeWſin; 
Gator. In order to the anſwering thi 
Queſtion, let us confider the Deſign, witl 
which Cato, who preſides o'er it, ſummon Mo 
this Aſſembly. Let us conſider next thi 
Manner of ſpeaking in it, and Jaſtly tgifloſe 
Speeches themſelves, - cat 


The 
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The Deſign of Cato is to conſult this Aſ- 
znbly abont Peace or War; which be 
ſoes, without ſo much as once conſulting 
gem, about the Means of carrying it on, 
r {0 much as once asking their Advice a- 
out it. And yet Cæſar was expected in a 
ew Hours at the Gates of Utica, a Town 
ot maintainable againſt Cæſar's Army, 
zwe may learn by the very firſt Lines of 
be P lay. | | YE. 


The Dawn is overcaſt, the Morning low'rs, 
hd heavily in Clouds brings on the Day. 
[he great, th important Day; big with the 
ate 


Cato and of Rome. 


or how could that Day be big with the 
te of Cato and of Rome, if Utica were 
La Capacity to hold out a Siege againſt 
e Arms of Cæſar? | 

But, Sir, let us conſider the Manner of 
faking in this Aſſembly. As ſoon as Ca- 
I propoſes the Buſineſs of Peace or War, 
mpronusries, and declares for the latter 
den Cato immediately contradicts him 
ithout ſtaying to ſee if the reſt of the Se- 
ntors were of his Opinion; which is con- 
iy to the Method of all Councils, either 
loſe of Parnaſſus or thoſe of the World, 
Kauſe ſucha Proceeding is not conſonant. 


dReaſon nor to the Deſign of convening 
ich Aſſemblies. 2 For 


* 


3 
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For the very Deſign of convening ſuch 
Aſſemblies, and of asking their Advice, ig 
that every Man who is ask d it, ſhould 
give it ſincerely and without Prepoſſeſſion 
Nov is it not plain, Sir, that if he who hy 
the ſupream Authority in a Council de 
clares' his Opinion before the reſt, they 
who ſpeak after him are in ſome meaſute 
byaſs'd? YORI £0.20 

But now let us come to the Speeches 
themſelves, and let us begin with Cat's, 


Fathers, we once — are met in Council 
Cæſar'r Approach has ſummon d us together 
And Rome attends ber Fate from our Re 
ſolves : | | 
How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring Mani 
Succeſ®ſtill follows him, and backs hisCrimes 
Pharſalia gave him Rome; Egypt has /inc! 
Receiv'd his Toke, and the whole Nile i 
Ceſar's. Nl 
Aby ſhould I mention Jaba's Overthrow, 
And Scyio's Death? Numidia's burning 
Sands _ 
Still ſmoak with Blood. *'Tis time we ſhouli 
decree 
hat Cour ſè to tale. Our Foe advances onui 
And envies us ev'n Libya's ſultry Deſarts 
Fathers, pronounce your Thoughts, are ti 
fall ft Not 16 | 
To bold it out, and fight it to the laſt ? g 


” 
ro 
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Or are your Hearts ſubdu'd at length, and 


wrought. | Yotts bois 
By Time and ill Succeſs to a Submiſſion ? 
We will begin to examine this Speech by 
the Tayl; for tis not till the four laſt Lines 
that Cato puts the Queſtion. to this mock 
denate, K they were for Geld or 
War, which is putting a wrong Queſtion. 
For as long as they had a Reſſource, and the 
Affairs of the Commonwealth were not de- 
ſperate, as appears by what Cato and Juba 
ay in the ſequel, all true Patriots ought to 
de for War; and the only Queſtion which 
could be put properly to them, was, ſince 
Ceſar approached, and Utica was not main- 
ainable by their Forces, againſt his nume- 
tous and victorious Army, to what Places 
they ſhould immediately retreat, and where 
they might beſt and ſooneſt recruit their 
Forces. All the firſt part of the Speech is 
Declamation, and telling his Hearers,. tho' 
neither he nor they had a Minute to loſe, 
Ceſar being expected every Hour, what 
either was not true, or what they mult e- 
ery one of them know every Jot as well 
i himſelf. Beſides, could any thing be fo 
little to his Purpoſe, as that at this extraor- 
dinary Juncture, which required that he 
ould uſe all his Art and all his Force to 
aimate them, he ſhould remind them thus of 
eFelicity and the Tanten uc ef offers 

| 2 an 
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and enumerate the Battels he had gain'd, Ml 9 
and the Countries he had conquered, which MW V 
was enough to make them loſe all Courage n 
and incline them to a baſe Submiſſion? It fu 
it has not that Effect on Sempronins, 'tisbe. Ml th 
cauſe he is a Traitor, and does not fpeak eu 
his Mind; that by 1 Cato to hold co 
out, he may have the Merit of delivering 5e. 
him up to Cæſar. Being ordered then by 
Cato to declare his Opinion, he delivers it in 
the following Speech, which is intended 
by the Author as a Gaſconnade. 


Semp. My Voice is ſtill for War. 
Gods can a Roman Senate long debate 
Which of the two to chuſe, Slav'ry or Death! 
Mo, let us riſe at once, gird on our Swords, 
And, at the Head of our remaining Troops, 
Attack the Foe, break thro' the thick Array 
Of his throng'd Legions, and charge home 


upon him. 


Perhaps ſome Arm, more Iucky than there 
May reach his Heart, and free the World" 
from Bondage. | 
This, as I ſaid before, is deſign'd by the Ir, 
Author as a Gaſconnade. But tis only ity. 
being in the wrong Place that makes it ſo Ir 
For if this Speech had been ſpoke after Ca th; 
to had declar'd againſt both making Peacq 5 
and retreating, it had been great and rea 
ſonable, and Roman. For this * 0 7 
en 
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Sempronius is wrong, becauſe the Forces in 
Vtica could before the Arrival of Cz/ar 
make a Retreat and recruit. But after Re- 
fuſal to make Peace and ro make a Retreat, 
there remain'd but two things, either to go 
out and fight, or to ſtay there till they were 
coop'd up by Cæſar. To ſtay there was 
fooliſh and deſperate; for Cæſar might be 
certain to reduce them by Famine, without 
ſuffering them ſo much as to ſtrike a Stroke. 
If they went out and fought, they had a 
Chance for it, tho' the odds was very great 
zainſt them. 

/ 
Perhaps ſome Arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
May reach his Heart, and free the World 

from Bondage. | 


do that Cato having reſolved neither to make 
Peace nor to retreat, was oblig'd by Rea- 
lon to follow this Advice of Sempronius. 
Let us now ſee what Reaſons he gives for 
lis not doing it. 


% ww WW _ 


Cato. Let not a Torrent of impetuons Zeal 
Iranſport thee thus beyond the Bounds of 
Reaſon. © 
Irue Fortitude is ſeen in great Exploits 
lbat Juſtice warrants, and that Wiſdom 
guides; 
all elſe is touring Frenzy and Diſtraction. 
dre not the Lives of thoſe, who draw the 
Sword 2 3 In 


zue DL& ri 2k''s, 
In Rome's defence, eutruſted to our Care? 
Should we thus lead them to a Field of Slaugh. 


* not th' impartial World with Reaſu 


ao 2 
We laviſh'd at our Deaths the Blood of thou. 
ſands, | 
To grace our Fall, and make our Ruine gli. 
rious? 


Why no: The World could not with rea- 
ſon ſay, that he laviſh'd at his Death the 
Blood of thouſands, for cong a reaſon- 
able thing, that 1s by leading them out to 
fight againſt the Enemies of their Country, 
by which they had a Chance for the Victo- 
Ty, after he had reſolv'd within himſelf 
neither to make Peace nor retreat. The 
World might reaſonably ſay, that 


He laviſb d at his Death the Blood of thou. 
ſands 
To grace his Fall, and make bis Ruine glt- 


rious, 


by baſely deſerting them ; that is, by dying 
alone, by dying by his own Hand, with- 
out making a fair Retreat with them, or 
making any Terms for them, or fighting 
bravely at the Head of them. If he had 
fall'n in the Field at the Head of them, and 


the Deaths of thouſands had nen, 
| | 153 
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his, it would have been ſo far from making 
his Ruine glorious, that it would have ob- 
ſcur'd it, and would: have render'd the Fall 
of Cato a yulgar Fall, and common tothoſe 
numerous Chiefs, who in the ſeveral Ages 
of the World have been known to fall in 
Battel. Cato knew very well, that to grace 
his Fall, and render his Ruine glorious with 
the unthinking part of the W orld, both with 
his Contemporaries and with Poſterity, that 
the Singularity of his, Fall was requiſite; 
that in order to this there was a Neceſſity 
for his falling alone, for his falling by his 
own Hand, after having twice read over 
3 of the Immortality of the 
oul. 2 

But now, Sir, as Sempronzus is in the 
wrong in declaring for War, before he 
knew that Cato had reſolv'd neither to make 
Peace nor make a Retreat; as Cato is more 
n the wrong in anſwering him; let us now 
hew that Lucius is ſtill more in the wron 
n the Harangue which he makes for Peace; 
nd Cato {till more in the wrong than he, 


n the Anſwer which he makes to that Ha- 
Jangue, 


Lucius. My Thoughts, I muſt confeſs, ar- 
turu d on Peace. 

Already have our Quarrele fill'd the World 

With Widows and with Orphans, Scythia 

mourns 


Z. 4 Orr 
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Our guilty Wars, and Earth's remoteſ Re. wo 
ion E Co 

Lie half unpeopled by the Feuds of Rome: 

ie time to ſheath the Sword, and ſpare Man. 
kind. TOW, | 

It is not Cæſar, but the Gods, my Father, 

The Gods declare againſt us, and repel 

Our vain Attempts: To urge the Foe to Bat. 

tel, 

(Prompted by blind Revenge and wild De 
ſparr,) 

Were to refuſe th' Awards of Providence 

And not to reſt in Heav'ns Determinat inn 

Already have we ſhewn our Love to Rome 

Now let us ſhew Submiſſion to the Gods. 


The firſt ſix Lines of this Speech conta 
nothing but a meer poetical Flouriſh, And 
for theſe two that follow; 


Are 

Tt is not Cæſar, but the Gods, my Fathers 
The Gods declare againſt us, and repel Wit 
Our vain Attempts. < 
" un 
May we not reaſonably ſay, that they ar; Reg 

the Language of Baſeneſs, that it would be 
more Philoſophical as well as more Ron T 
to ſay, that the Gods have only tryed them diun 
all this while, to try with what Conſtancy\Mate. 
they would bear their Sufferings and esa 
dure their Loſſes, and whether they werQWrepa 


worth 


— 
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worthy to be made the: Deliverers of their 
Country. But let us proceed. 


To urge the Foe to Battel, 
(Prompted by blind Revenge and wild 
Deſpair) © 
Were to refuſe th' Awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in Heav'ns Determination. 


Thus is this Fool in the other Extream, as 
if there were no medium, between urging 
the Foe to immediate Battel, and a baſe 
Submiſſion. Cato will tell him in his An- 
ſwer that there is that medium, but will 
tell it him after ſuch a manner, that he had 
better have ſaid nothing. 


Cato. Fathers, I cannot ſee that our Af 
fairs | | 

fre grown thus deſp rate. We have Bul- 
warks round us ; 

Within our Walls are Troops enured to Toil 

In Africk's Heats, and ſeaſon'd to the Sun; 

Numidia's /pacious Kingdom lies behind us, 

Ready to riſe at its young Prince's Call. 


Thus Cato is ſenſible, that there is a me- 
dium between urging the Foe to immedi- 
ate Battel, and a baſe Submiſſion. There 
$4 retreat into Numidia, where they may 
fepatr and recruit their Forces, and then 

it 


3% err, 
it will be time to offer Battel, and there. 
fore this Stoick juſtly cries out, 


While there is Hope, do not diſtruſt the God: 


But what Inference does he draw from 
hence? why, the ſtrangeſt one in the 
World. p | 


While there is Hope, do not diſtruſt the Gods: 
But wait at leaſt till Cæſar s near Approach 
Force us to yield. 


That is as much as to ſay, Since we have 
ſo fair a Retreat into Numzdza, whoſe ſpa- 
cious Kingdom does as it were extend its 
Arms to receive us; why in the Name of 
all the Gods e'en let us ſtay here, But let 
us ſuffer him to go on, 


"Twill never he too late 
To ſue for Chains, aud own a Conqueror. 
_ Why ſhould Rome fall a Moment ere ber 
i | 
No, let us draw her Term of Freedom out 
In its full Length, and ſpin it to the laſt. 


But now, Sir, is that the way to ſpin the 
Freedom of Rome to the laſt, to ſtay till 
they are coop'd up in Urica, inſtead of 
retreating into Namidia, where they may 
raiſe another Army, with which they may 

once 
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once more contend for the Liberties of 


their Country. But let him make an end 
of this bleſſed ;Harangue. 


y ſhall we gain ftill one Day's Liberty; 

td let me periſh, but, in 8 
{ Day, an Hour of virtuous Liberty, | 
; worth a whole Eternity in Bondage. 


by let it be ſo; but then if a Day, if an 
Hour of virtuous Libercy be of ſuch im- 
nenſe Value, ſure an Age, or many Ages 
f it are infinitely more to. be eſteem'd. 
ind why they ſhould talk of adding a Day 
0 the Liberties of Rome, when they may 
aſonably hope ro add whole Ages, by 
treating into a vaſt Kingdom, which 
ſes open to receive them, is I mult 
onfeſs above my Apprehenſion. 

Bur, Sir, tho' I have not quite done 
ith this Scene of the Senate, yet give me 
ave here to inſert a Paſſage of the follow- 
ig Scene between Cato and Juba, in or- 
er to ſhew that whereas thoſe old Stag- 
6 Sermpronius and Lucius, made, the 
ne of them an extravagant Propoſal, 
d the other a baſe one; young Juba, 
No in all likelihood was never in the 
gat before, yet gives very reaſonable Ad- 
ce to Cato in the following Lines. | 


| | Had 
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Had we not better leave this Utica, 4 
To arm Numidia in our Cauſe, and court # 
Th Aſſiſtance of my Father's powerful 
D A ein of 
Did they know Cato, our remoteſt Kings ab 
Wou'd pour embattled Multitudes about fon: 2 


Their ſwarthy Hoſts wowd darken all our 
Plains, 

Doubling the native Horrour of the War, 

And making Death more grim. 

To which reaſonable Advice we ſhall ſee 

immediately, that Cato gives a moſt unrea 

ſonable Anſwer. 


Cato. And canft thou think 
Cato will fly before the Sword of Ceſar? 
Reduced like Hannibal, to ſeek Relief 
F. 0 Court to Court, and wander up ant 
Own, 


A Vagabond in Africk! 


Which is as much as to ſay, I confeſs tha 
"tis true, by retreating immediately fron 
"Orica, I may have an opportunity of re 
cruiting my little Army in Numidia, anc 
rendring it {till more pow'rful than it wasa 
Thap ſus, and that conſequently I may have 
et another opportunity of conſulting thi 
afety of my Friends, and retrieving the! 
Intereſt, and their Pow'r ; and may yet once 
mort 
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-ore be in a Condition of contending for 
de Liberties of Rome, and of Mankind; 
er rather than make this Retreat, which 
my look little in the Eyes of the unthink- 
ing Part of the World; I, who pretend ſo 
much concern for my Friends, and ſo much 
Love for my Country, will rather ſuffer 
ny Country to ſink, and my Friends to 
reriſh. But for God ſake, Sir, why this 
Averfion now from flying before the Sword 
f Czar? Who was it that flew from 
Phar ſalia to Africa before the Sword of 
Ceſar? Was it not this very Cato? But 
my, Sir, what does he, what can he mean 


ly 


Reduced lite Hannibal, fo feek Relief 
From Court to Court? 


Could he not have brought a nearer, and 
Roman Example, to juſtifie and to ſuſtain 
ls Retreat? Did not the Great Pompey af- 
er his Flight from Phar/alia ſeek Relief 
In Africa, and ſeek Relief which he was 
ot ſure to find? Shall Cato after this re- 
tle to ſeek certain Relief in Namidia, a 
lief ſo neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
Is Friends, and for the Support of ſinking 
Liberty? But what can be the meaning of 


wander up and down, 
Vagabond in Atrick! 5 
. 


3300 LETT e 
Did not the Great Tee wander more 
like a Vagabond from Phar ſalia to Ægypr 
being accompanied but by few, as Vage. 
bonds are often accompanied? where, 
Cato might be attended by Thouſands, hy 
all the remains of the Forces in Vricg 
whoſe Lives he might ſecure by his Re 
treat, and whoſe Deaths he would certain 
ly laviſh by bis Stay. Which is prov'd b 
Pact, and by the Event, for Cæſar hang d 


as many of theſe worthy Senators as after 
wards fell into his hands. M7 
But now tis time to go back to the 8e 
nate, and to ſhew that, upon the arri 
of Decius, Cato makes a more unreaſona 
ble and extravagant Propoſal, than citheqif | 
Lucius or Sempronzus made before him. 
= EY, : | 
Decius. Ceſar be well acquainted win 
your Virtues, | er 
Aud therefore ſets this Value on your Life Won 


Let him but know the Price of Cato's Friend 
Ships | 

And af your Terms. 
Cato. Bid him disband bis Legions, 

Reſtore the Common-wealth to Liberty, nc 

Submit his Actions to the publick Cen ſure, ¶ dc 

And ſtand the Judgment of a Roman Se naten 

Bid him do this, and Cato is his Friend. ig 


op 

Now here, Sir, give me leave to ask on R 

Queſtion ; Did Cato believe that Cæſi he, 
woud 
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would” comply with this Propoſal, or did 
he certainly know that he would reject it? 
he behiev'd that he would comply with 
it, muſt not this Stoick be Weaknefs it ſelf? 
If he certainly knew that he would reje& 
why then is this a Brave and a Roman 
Propoſal, or a Frantick and Extravagant 
me ? May not we here retort upon Cato, 
what he himfelf ſaid before to Sempronius? 


2 a2 . » 0 
1 
—— — —— — — 


8 ——— — = 


+, 


r 


2 -x - - - & 


„ 1 


Let mot 4 Torrent of impetuoits Zeal = 
Jranſport thee thus beyond the Bonnds of 
[Roo/or : - | N 
Irue Portitude is ſeen in great Exploits 
bat Fuſtice warrants, and that Wiſdom 
guides. \ 


ls this a Propoſal that Wiſdom guides? 
And does not Decius in the following Line 
ery juſtly reproach him, with acting ſo 
ontrary to his known Character? 


Decius. Cato, the World talks loudly of 
your Wiſdom ——— 


not this ſo far from being Wiſe, that it 
downright Ridiculous in one, who will 
ale nothing to obtain his Demands, neither 
„abt bravely, nor Retreat prudently, nor 

| - any probable Conditions of Peace ? 
on bus, Sir, in compliance with your De- 
4ſt, J have recollected, and ſent you, the 
Ou | chief 1 


"C1 


N 
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chief Things which I had formerly re. 
mark d upon the Sentiments of the two 
| - firſt Acts of Cato. What was chiefly to be 
__ obſerv'd upon the Sentiments of the other 
| three Acts, fell in with the Method of the 
| Remarks, which 1 formerly publiſh'd on 
| that 1 
Is ſhould now go back to the Scene in 
the firſt Act, between 7aba and e 
and ſay ſomething concerning that Pride 
which Syphax objects 2 Cato. But 
this Letter being already ſwell'd to too 
reat a Bulk, I ſhall omit it till the next 


= - pportunity. 


Ian, 


We 


SIX, 


Wour, &c. 
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— 
A 


(n the Sentiments of CA To. 
LETTER VI. 


SIX, 

Shall now, according to my Promiſe, 
make an end of theſe Remarks, by go- 
g back to the Scene in the firſt Act be- 
ween Juba and Syphax. In that Scene, 
haba boaſts to & — of the Pow'r that 
ato has to reſiſt Pleaſure ; Syphax anſwers 
hat the Abſtinence of his Numidian Hun- 
ers is as extraordinary as that of Cato; to 
ſich Juba replies. | 


Juba, Thy Prejudices, Syphax, won't dis- 
cern 5 

What Virtues grow from Ignorance, and 

Choice, | 

Nor how the Hero differs from the Brute. 

ut grant that others could with equal Clo- 

wk down on Pleaſures, and the Baits of 

denſe ; 5 1 hs 

bere ſhall we find the Man that bears Af- 

fiction, 

A a Creat 
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Great and Majeſtick in his Griefs, like Ca 
tO! 
Heav'ns with what Strength, what Steadj 
neſs of Mind, i 
He triumphs in themidſt of all his Suſ rings, 
How does he riſe againſt a Load of Moes, 
And thauk the Gods that throw the Weigh 
upon him! 


Nou here I deſire leave, Sir, to make one 
Obſervation by the bye. The Author make 
this young African athrm implicitely here 
that 'tis harder to bear Affliction than te 
reſiſt Pleaſure ; whereas there are two Prin 
ciples innate in us, the one of which en 
ables us to bear Affliction, and the othe 
inclines us to ſubmit to Pleaſure ; the on 
of which is Pride, and the other the arden 
Deſire of Happineſs; and therefore Roche 
foucault is in the right in his 29th Reflectio 
11 faut * * grand Virtus pour ſouteni 
la bonne Hortune que la mauvaiſe. B 
now, Sir, I come to the chief thing of whic 
I deſign'd to treat in this Letter, and thi 
is the Pride of Cato. Let us ſee then wha 
Syphax ſays to Cato's Firmneſs under A 
fliction. 


Syph. 77g Pride, rank Pride, aud Haug! 
tine ſo of Soul, 


Nol 
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Now here 1 would ask the Author one 
Queſtion. Did he deſign this Aſſertion of 
Syphax for Truth or Slander ? If he deſign d 
tfor Truth, there is an end at once of all 
his Heroe's Virtue ;1f he deſign'd it for Slan- 
der, why then I defire leave to tell him, 
that he has drawn his Hero ſo unhappily, 
that what he deſign'd for Slander is appa- 
rently- true, for in the latter end of that 
Scene of the ſecond Act where Decius ap- 
pears, Cato does not only think himſelf the 
greateſt and moſt deſerving of Mankind, 
but is ſo foolithly vain and ſo intolerably 
nſolent as to declare it to all about him. 


Dec. Does Cato ſend this Anſwer back 
to Cæſar, Io th 

For all kis generous Cares and proffer'd 
Friendſhip ? | 

Cato. His Cares for me are inſolent and 

vain: 

Preſumptuous Man! The Gods take Care 
off Cato. 5 

Vou'd Cæſar. ſhew the Greatneſs of his Soul? 

bid him employ his Care for theſe my 
Friends, | 

ind make good uſe of his ill-gotten Pow'r, 

by ſheltring Men much better than himſelf 


Which is as much as to ſay, Ceſar ſhews 
nlolence and Vanity in taking Care of me, 
It he would ſhew the Greatneſs of his Soul 
As 3 | in 


 Heav'ns with what Strength, what Stead 
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in taking care of theſe Scoundrels here a MN 
bout me, who are as much better than him I 
as I am better than they are. Now is not = 
this o ſay in plain Engliſh, As long as the 1 


Gods take care of me, let the Devil take 
care of my Friends here. For has not he H 
painted C ſar, but ſix lines before this, 3; 1 
black as any modern can paint the Devil! ©; 


Didſi thou but view him right, thou'd 

bim black 1 as 
With Murder,Treaſon, Facrilege, and Crimes, 
hat ſtrike my Soul with Horror but to name 


#11 1 (Ws 1 71 to! 
; to, 
And ſo much for the Pride of Cato; at leaſſi ne 
at preſent. And now, Sir, let us returnfiic 
to hat 7ubg ſaid a little above, and ane 
Occaſion from it to. make one more Re 
mark. | ? 
Where ſhall we find the Man that bear ] 


Afﬀiitt ion, | 
Great and Majeſlick in his Griefs, like Cato 


neſs of Mind, 

He triumphs inthemid(t of all his Suff rings 

How does 755855 againſt a Load of Wit 

And thank the Gods that throw the Weig 
. "upon him! 


* \ 
* 
42 5 . 
No! 
0 8 ” - — _ 
* 
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Now the Truth of the Matter is, that Ca- 
to ſhew'd leſs Strength and Steadineſs in his 
Affliction, than any of the conquer'd Ro- 
mans who fled to Spain, that they might 
reſerve themſelves for better Times, and 
have one glorious 'Tryal for Liberty more. 
He was ſo far from riſing under the Load, 
that he impiouſly threw down the Burden, 
and by poorly dying before the Word of 
Command, ated the Part of a cowardly 
Soldier, who flies from the Poſt where his 
General has plac'd him, and leaves his Buck- 
er behind him. | 
Thus, Sir, have Iſent you. what remain'd 
to be ſaid concerning the Sentiments of Ca- 
. Some of my Friends have importun'd 
ne to ſay ſomethin g of the brei and 
he Harmony; which I ſhall do my utmoſt 
Endeavour to decline, 3 


” "LY 
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Your, &c. 
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To the Right Honourable the 


Earl of HALIFAX 


My.LorD, 


HEN TI heard of the new Honour 
with which the King had diflin 
gene your Merit and acknowledged you 

rvices, there wasnot one of your Lord 
ſhip's humble Servants who receiv'd the 
happy Tidings with more Joy than my ſel 
If any thing temper'd that Joy, it was the 
Concern that I was not able to wait on you 
Lordſhip to congratulate you, ſo ſoon a 
the reſt. 

If ever I can be able to do important der 
vice to my Country, which has been all a 
long the darling Paſſion of my Life, it mul 
be under your Lordſhip's Adminiſtratior 
For I never yet could attend upon any Mi 
niſter of State with Inclination and Plea 
ſure but your ſelf. If your Lordſhip m1 


grant me the Honour, from time to time 
HE. 
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to let me write my Thoughts freely to you, 

[ ſhall endeavour to manage that Privilege 
with ſo much Diſcretion, that your Lord- 
ſhip ſhall not repent of it; and I ſhall not 
beutterly in Deſpair of doing ſome Service 
o the Publick. 


— cane 


8 8 2 — + x. 8 
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1 am, 


' 
in, 
* 
* 
qt. 

LY 
© 
* 

* 

1 
1 


Oct. 28. | 
= My Loxrn, 


Tour Lordſbip's moſt Oblig d, and 


moſi Humble, Faithful Servant. 


= 
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ON THE 
Genius and Writings 


OF 
SHAKESPEAR. 


— 
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To the Right Honourable 
GBORCE GRANVILLE, E/; 


Secretary at WaR. 


SIR. 


N Addre ſi of this nature, made upon 
our Advancement to one of the prin- 
aal Employments of the State, and made 
by one who has had the Honour to be known 
to you ſo many Tears, might be pretended 
by malicious People to be a Homage rather 
10 your Fortune and Power, than a due Re- 
ſpelt to your Merit and Virtue ; if it were 
wt publickly known, that I former ty applied 
my ſelf to you in the ſame manner, when you 
were much more diſtingutſhed by Merit and 
Virtue, than by Fortune and Power. 

But if any one 1 maliciouſly urges, 
that, even when I formerly applied my ſelf 
to you, by the diſtinguiſhing Qualities of your 
Mind and Perſon, I forcfaw your Fortupge 
ind Power ; to him I anſwer, in order to 
vindicate the Reputation of my Singerity 
md my Difintereftedneſs, that the I [aw 


Very 


'To the Right Honourtble 


GzoRGE GrAnyILrn, % 


| Secretary 8 at WA a, 


81K. 


N Adadrefs of this nature, Dee upon 
gour Advancement to one of the prin- 
0 E ay 5 ments of the State, and made 
by one who has had the Honour to be known 
% you ſ many Tears, might be pretended 
ly malicious People to be a Homage rather 
% your Fortune and Power, than 4 due Rer 
belt to your Merit and Virtue ; if it were 
wrt publickly known, that I pd Ui pt plied 
my ſelf to you in the ſame . whe 
were much more diſtinguiſhed by Merit and 
V. irtue, than by Fortune and "Ama 

But if any 8 7 art her maliciouſly urges, 
that, even when I formerly applied my ſelf 
to you, by the diſtinguiſhing Qualities of your 
Mind and Perſon, I forc LS your Fortupe 
ed Power; to him I anſwer, in order to 
vindicate the Reputation of my Sincerity 
ang my Difinterefeaneſs, that tho J [aw 


very 


1 you 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
very well that thoſe great Qualities fit, 
Mr. Granville for 7725 Alen fed 
ployments; yet who could have ever ina. 
gin d that any Man living had Merit enoug} 
toraiſe him in ſpight of ſo many unfortungte 
Virtues withwhichthatMerit was attended. 
in ſpight of not only a true Poetical Genius 
but a Frankneſs, a Probity, a matchleſs In- 
Zegrity, a Sineerity worthy of Heroick Times, 
and a moſt untainted Honour? 

But tho” your Character were leſs conſpi. 
cuous, and what I had formerly done were 
zntirely forgot, the numerous and powerful 
Obligations I have to you, would more than 
Ju 2 this Addreſs; and the omitting the 
firft Opportunity of making you à publick 
Artknowledgment would look like black In. 
gratitude, Tou have taken ſuch Care of ny 

nrereſt with others at a moſt ſeaſonable 
Conjuucture, and have your {elf made mea 
Preſent ſo noble, and ſo extraordinary, at 4 
time when I ſtood moſt in need of it, that 
bow few alive have 3 and Magnanini. 
ry to do any thing like it? At leaſt I defy 
any one to name that living Man, whoind 
prroate Capacity has done any thing like it. 

T know very well indeed that you are very 
far from deſiring ſuch a public Acknow- 
ledgment, that you aim at nothing by r, 
daily good, but the God-like Pleaſure which g 
reſults from your Actions; and that others * 

. per- 
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urbaps may cenſure me for ſacrificing your 
Modeſty to my own Vanity. For. to publiſh 
the World that 1 have been oblig d in an 
extraordinary manner by a Perſon ſo uni- 
werſally eſteern'd and diſtinguiſh'd, that one 
if the very few Things in which the moſt 
violent of both Parties agree, is the Cha- 
utter of Mr. Granville, will be thought 
t be the Reſult of uncommon Vanity, by 
thoſe who have not Goodneſs enough to be- 
eve it to be the Effet? of a lively Gratitude. 
But tho, Sir, I bad no Obligation to you, 
ud jon had no other Merit but that of per- 
ety underſtanding an Art which you have 
erfeftly prattis'd, viz. the Art which is the 
lwjec of the following Treatiſe, that Trea- 
tiſe would be by Right of Nature yours. For 
% whom can an Eſſay upon the Genius and 
Writings of Shakeſpear be /o properly ad- 
dreſs'd, as to him who beſt underſlands 
Shakeſpear, and who has moſt improv'd 
him? I would not give this juſt Enco- 
mum to the Jew tf Venice, zf I were 
wt convinc d from a long Experience of the 
Penetration and Force of your Judgment, 
that no Exaltation can make you aſham'd of 
your former noble Art ; that you know it to 
te a Weakneſs barely to imagine, that the 
mſt noble and moſt exalted of all Arts, and 
the moſt difficult to excel in, can render 4 
Man leſs qualified for publick Buſineſs, or 


for 
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for the firſt Employments of the State; t1,,,MM 
all the great State ſmen who have beſt (1, Wan: 
ceeded in Affairs of Government, have ei 
ther writ Poems, or Treatiſes concerniu MP0 
Poetry. The moſt ancient of Hiſtorians and 
Lie, Moſes, at /eaſt 4 thoſe whoſe 
Laws and Hiſtories remain, has given us 
pathetick and à lofty Poem upon the Paſſage 
of the Red Sea. DOES SN 

The Athenian Legiſlator Solon thought i 
not in the leaſt below his Dignitv to rend: 
Moral Virtue lovely by the (& ef Vers 
And Lacedemonian Lycurgus, 1 the ri 
gid and the auſtere Lycurgus, thnght ita 
Employment. worthy of his Wiſdom ani 
Virtue, to reſtore 8 the immortal 
Works of Homer: Having the {ame Opi 
nion of that Prince of Poets that Horace 
afterwards had; that his Poems would bet 
ter inſtru? Mankind in Virtue than th: 
could be poſſibly taught by Proſe. The mi 
illuſtrious Writers of Politicks among th 
Grecians, Plato and Ariſtotle; one of the 
Had a figurative, a lefty and a Poetick Proſe 
andtheother, who may be call'd wy Let 
of Parnaſſus, rote the Laws of Traged) | 
exattly and ſo truly in Reaſon and Nature 
that ſucceeding Criticks have writ juſtl 
and reaſonably upon that Art no farthe 
than they have adhered to their great Ms 
ſter's Notions, Tacitus, the very — 0 
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Modern Stateſmen, has a Stile that is warm, 
and daring, and figurative, that is to ſay 
poetick. Machiavel the Prince of Modern 
Politicians, if we. except but one of our 
nn Country-men, wrote more than one Co- 
medy; and more than one Poem has been 
attempted by our Britiſh Politician Har- 
rington. The two Princes of Poets may 
eaſily be proved to ve been great Stateſmen z 
Homer Particularly made choice of a Mo- 
ral, which in his Time, when Greece with 
the Iſlands of the Mgæan was divided into 
ety Sovereignties, was the fundamental 
Maxim of their Politicks and their true 
Intereſt; which Moral was, as Salluſt af- 
jerwards expreſs'd it, Concordia res par- 
12 creſcunt, Diſcordia maxima dilabun- 
ur; from whoſe nobleſt Poem you formerly 
rave us a Tragedy, in which, in Imitation 
Homer, you are daring yet juſt, fiery 
het regular, ſublime yet natural and per ſpi- 
wus, chaſt yet alluring, and eaſie yet ſtrong 
1d power ful. 

But to come to the more active Part of 
Government, the greateſt Monarchs and 
Captains and Miniſters of State that ever 
were known ͤ in the World, either were or 
would have been great Poets. When Athens 
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bur iſp d in all her Glory, their Poets and 
Weir famous Writers were they who dis 


ected their Counſels, and led their Armies 
| | 70 
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to Battel. Alexander read nothing by 
the Works of Homer white he conquer d 
the Orient. In Rome, the greateſt Captain 
that flouriſh'd in the Time of the Common. 
wealth vouchſafed his Aſſiſtance to a Cy. 
mick Poet Aud the two firſt Cæſatz 
were proud to write Tragedies with th 
fatal Hands that were viftorious over thy 
Univerſe. Mecœnas, at the Time that he 
was firſt Miniſter to the Emperor of th 
World, was not only the greateſt Patron“ 
the Muſes that ever was, but endeavour; 
to be himſelf a Poet. If we deſcend 1 
Mordern Times, Richlieu, who laid the 
Foundation of the French Greatneſs, write 
more than one Dramatick Poem, with that 
very right Hand which diftated to the Ca. 
binets of ſo many Sovereign Princes, and 
directed the ſucceſsful Motions of ſo many 
conquering Commanders. And that Great 
neſs, which upon a French Poetic Foun 
dation was in the Space of leſs than 
one Century raid to an in ſupportabl 
Height, was in leſs than twenty Tear 
Japp d and undermin'd and overturn'd b 
a Britiſh Poetick Miniſtry : It bein 
undeniable, that ſeveral wf the Peri 
who made the chief Figures in both thi 
old and the new Miniſtry were Poets. 
make no doubt, Sir, but the time will 
come when you will be diſtinguiſh'd by ti 
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im and Reach of your Counſelr, 'as 
uch as yon were formerly by the Spirit and 
Wſtneſs of your Writings. For the very 
irtues which we once were afraid would 
inder your Advancement even in the moſt 
irtuous Court, are now like to 1 
d ſupport your Intereſt ſince you have had 
3 Opportunity of publickly practiſing them 
ng. *Tis impoſſeblè to behold that Ar- 
r, that Sincerity and that Alacrity, with 
hich yon every Day endeavour to do good 
ur Fellow-Creatures, without loving 
u, and without wiſhing, as well as hop- 
i, that you may be the peculiar Care of 
Providence, which by. advancing you to 
we of the moſt eminent Stations would pro- 
ide for Thouſands. But when we behold 
hat Ardor, and that Alacrity, attended 
wth ſuch an attractive Sweetneſs, and 
ich a manly Grace, and with a Nobility 
Which God and Nature ſeem to have im- 
rinted both on your Mind and Perſon, we 
ave no longer Power over our ſelves, but 
we up all our Affectious to you; and not 
Wy wiſh, but firmly believe that ſince God 
id Nature have given you thoſe ſeveral 
bxcellencies which were the undoubted O- 
ginal of all Political Nobility, they have 
termin d you to ſucceed to the moſt exteu- 
e Fortunes and Titles of your Noble An- 
EEK Aro And ceſtor ; 
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ceftors; which is warmly deſir d and eary. 
efily evpetted by all wha have the Honor 

0 know you bur more efpiecrally by by 


SIR, 
Your moſt Oblig'd, 
5 e 217124 e Humble, and 


moſt Faithful Servant, 
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0n the Genius and Writings of 
SHAKESPEAR. 


'To Mr. — 
e eee 


$ I R, RE 9-95 | Feb. 1. 1747.1 
Here fend you the Tragedy of Corio- 
[ lanus, which I have alter'd from the 
1 Original of Shakeſpear, with it 4 
bort Account of the Genius and Writings of 
that Author, both which you deſired. me to 
end to you the laſt time I had the good For- 
une to ſee you. But I ſend them both upon 
is condition, that you will with your uſual 
incerity tell me your Sentiments both of 
ie Poem ang of the Criticiſm. 
Shakeſpear was one of the greateſt Ge- 
fuss that the World e'er ſaw for the Tra- 
pick Stage. Tho! he lay ger greater Diſ 
arantages than any of his Succefſors, yet 
ud he greater and more genuine Beauties 
han the beſt and greateſt of them. And 
fu makes the brighteſt Glory of his Cha- 
1 


racter, 
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racter, thoſe Beauties were entirely his own, in 
and owing to the Force of his own Nature; u 
whereas his Faults were owing to his Edu. in 
cation, and to the Age that heliv'd in. One gt 
may fay of him as they did of Homer, that he 
he had none to imitate, and is himſelf inimi. WM th 
table. His Imaginations were often as juſt, Ml pl 
as they were bold and ſtrong, He had a na-. 
tural Diſcretion which never cou'd have Ml dit 


been taught him, and his Judgment was in 
ſtrong and penetrating. ' He ſeems, to have H 
wanted nothing but Time and Leiſure for WW Pu 
Thought, to have found out thoſe Rules of cle 
which he appears ſo ignorant. His: Che- ir 
ractets are always drawn juſtly, exaly, ur 
graphically, except where he fail'd by no 
knowing Hiſtory or the Poetical Art. He de 
has for the moſtpart more fairly diſtinguiſid lb 
them than any of his Succeſſors have done dit 
who have falſified them, or confoundeq ic 
them, by making Love the predominan 
Quality in all. He had ſo fine a Tale nd 
for touching the Paſſions, and they are (ſuc 
lively in him, and ſo truly in Nature, tre 
they often roo us more without their dut Cor 
Preparations, than thoſe of other Tragic l 
Poets, u ho have all the Beauty of Dea N 
and all the Advantage of Incidents. H had 
Maſter- Paſſion was error, which he h and 
often mov'd ſo powerfully and ſo wonder, 
fully, that we may juſtly conclude, that! * 

el) | 


he had had the Advantage of Art and Leit 
Nn 4 8 ind 
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and ſtrongeſt of the Ancients. His Paint- 
ings are often ſo beautiful and ſo lively, ſo 
graceful and ſo powerful, eſpecially where 
he uſes them in order to move Terror; 
thar there is nothing perhaps more accom- 
pliſn'd in our Engliſb Poetry. His Senti- 
ments for the moit part in his beſt Trage- 
dies; are noble, generous, eaſie and natural, 
ind adapted to the Perſons who uſe them. 


His Expre ſſion is in many Places good and 


pure after a hundred Years; ſimple tho' 
elevated, graceful tho' bold, and eaſie tho' 
ſtrong. He ſeems to have been the very 
Original of our Exgliſßh) Tragical Harmo- 
ny ; that is the Harmony of Blank Verſe, 
diverfifyed often by Diſſyllable and Triſſyl- 
ble Terminations: For that Diverſity 
liſtinguiſnes it from Heroick Harmony, 
Wand bringing it nearer to common Uſe, 
makes it more proper to gain Attention, 
and more fit for Action and Dialogue. 
duch Verſe we make when we are writing 
Proſe; we make ſuch Verſe in common 
Converſation. N 

If Shakeſpear had theſe great Qualities by 
Nature, what would he not have been, if he 
had join'd to ſo happy a Genius Learning 
and the Poetical Art. For want of the lat- 
ter, our Author has ſometimes made groſs 
Miſtakes in the Characters which he has 
dran from Hiſtory, againſt the Equality 
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ing he wou'd have ſurpaſs'd the very beſt 
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and 1 of Manners of his Drama. 
tical Perſons. Witneſs Meuenius in the fol. 
lowing Tragedy, whom he has made an er. 
rant Buffoon, which is a great Abſurdity, 
For he might as well have 1magin'd a graye 
majeſtick 7ack-Pudding, as a Buffoon in 
Roman Senator. Auſidius the General of the 
Volſcians is ſhewn a baſe and a profligate 
Villain. He has offended againſt the Equz. 


lity of the Manners even in his Hero him. if 


ſelf. For Coriolauus who in the firſt part of 
the Tragedy is ſhewn ſo open, ſo frank, ſo 
violent, and ſo magnanimous, is repreſented 
in the latter part by Aufidius, which is con- 
tradicted by no one, a flattering, fawning, 
cringing, inſinuating Traytor. 

For want of this Poetical Art, Shakeſpear 
has introduced things into his Tragedies, 
which are againſt the Dignity of that noble 
Poem, as the Rabble in Julius Ceſar, and 
that in Coriolanus; tho' that in Cor iolanus 
offends not only againſt the Dignity ef 
Tragedy, but againſt the Truth of Hiſtory 
likewiſe, and the Cuſtoms of Ancient Romy, 
and the Majeſty of the Roman People, 2 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſhew anon. 

For want of this Art, he has made his 
Incidents leſs moving, lefs ſurprizing, and 
leſs wonderful. He has been ſo far from 

ſeeking thoſe fine Occaſions to move with 

which an Action furniſh'd according 10 

Art would have furniſh'd him ; Fg ho 

| eems 
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ſeems rather to have induſtribuſly avoided 
them. He makes Corrolanty, upon his Sen- 
tence of Baniſhment, take his leave of his 
Wife and his Mother out of ſight of the 
Audience, and ſo has purpoſely as it were 
avoided a great occaſion to move. 

If we are willing to allow, that Shake- 
ſpear by ſticking to the bare Events of Hi- 
toty, has mov'd more than any of his Suc- 

ceſſors, yet his juſt Admirers muſt confeſs, 
that if he had had the Poetical Art, he 
would have mov'd ten times more. For 'tis 
impoſſible that by a bare Hiſtorical Play he 
could move ſo much as he would have done 
by a Fable. R od 

We find that a Romance entertains rhe 
generality of Mankind with - more Satif- 
faction than Hiſtory, if they read only to 
be entertaiti'd ; but if they tead Hiſtory 
thro' Pride or Ambition, they bring their 
paſſions along with them, and thit alters 
the cafe, Nothing is more plain than that 
even in an Hiftorical Relation ſome Parts 
of it, and ſome Events, pleaſe more than 
others. And therefore a Man of Judg- 
ment, who ſees why they do fo, may in 
forming a Fable, and difpoſing an Action, 
pleaſe more than ati Hiſtorian cah do. For 
the juſt Fiction of a Fable moves us more 
than an Hiſtorical Relation can do, for the 
two following Reaſons : Firſt, by reafon of 
hene Communication and mutual Depen- 
ml . _ : dence 
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dence of its Parts. For if Paſſion ſprings 
from Motion, then the Obſtruction of that 
Motion or a counter Motion mult obſtru& 
and check the Paſſion: And therefore an 
Hiſtorian and a Writer of Hiſtorical Plays 
paſſing from Events of one nature to Events 
of another nature without a due Preparati- 
on, muſt of neceſlity ſtifle and confound 
one Paſlion by another. The ſecond Rea. 
ſon why the Fiction of a Fable pleaſes us 
more, than an Hiitorical Relation can do, 
1s, becauſe in an Hiſtorical Relation we 
ſeldom are acquainted with the true Cauſes 
of Events, whereas in a feign'd Action 
which is duly conſtituted, that is, which 
has a juſt beginning, thoſe Cauſes always 
appear. For 'tis obſervable, that both in 
a Poeiicai Fiction and an Hiſtorical Rela- 
tion, thoſe Events are the moſt entertain- 
ing, the moſt ſurprizing, and the moſt 
wonderful, in which Providence moſt 
plainly appears. And *tis for this Reaſon 
that the Author of a, juſt Fable, muſt 
leaſe more than the Writer of an Hiſtorical 
elation. The Good muſt never fail to 
proſper, and the Bad muſt be always pu- 
niſh'd: Otherwiſe the Incidents, and par- 
ticularly the Cataſtrophe which is the 
grand Incident, are liable to be imputed ra. 
ther to Chance, than to Almighty Conduct 
and to Sovereign Juſtice. The want of this 
impartial Diſtribution of Juſtice makes the 
ONT Cor 204anis 
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Coriolanus of Shakeſpear to be without Mo- 
ral. Tis true indeed Coriolanus 1s kill'd by 
thoſe Foreign Enemies with whom he had 
openly ſided againſt his Country, which 
ſeems to be an Event worthy of Providence, 
and would look as if it were contriv'd by in- 
finite Wiſdom, and executed by ſupreme 
juſtice, to make Coriolauus a dreadful Exam- 
ple to all who lead on Foreign Enemies to 
the Invaſion of their native Country; if 
there were not ſomething in the Fate of the 
other Characters, which gives occaſion to 
doubt of it, and which ſuggeſts to the Scep- 
tical Reader that this might happen by acci- 
dent. For Auſidius the principal Murderer 
of Coriolanus, who in cold Blood gets him 
aſſaſſinated by Ruffians, inſtead of leaving 
him to the Law of the Country, and the 
Juſtice of the Volſcian Senate, and who com- 
mits ſo black a Crime, not by any erroneous 
Leal, or a miſtaken publick Spirit, but thro” 
ſealouſy, Envy, and inveterate Malice; this 
Mlaſſinator not only ſurvives, and ſurvives 
al i inpuniſh'd, but ſeems to be rewarded for 
rol io deteſtable an Action; by engroſſing all 
u- thoſe Honours to himſelf which Coriolanus 
before had ſhar'd with him. But not only 


he Wl Anfidins, but the Roman Tribunes, Sicinius 
ra- ind Brutus, appear to me to cry aloud for 
url Poetick Vengeance. For they are guilty of 
his 


wo Faults, neither of which ought to go 
unpuniſh'd: The firſt in procuring the Ba- 
. niſhment 
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niſhment of Coriolanus. If they were really 


Fier that Coriolanus had a Deſign on their 
iberties, when he ſtood for the Conſulſhip, 
it was but juſt that they ſhould give him a 
Repulſe ; but to get the Champion and De. 
fender of their Country baniſh'd upon a pre. 
tended Jealouſy was a great deal too much, 
and could proceed from nothing but that 
Hatred and Malice which they had conceiy'{ 
againſt him, for oppoſing their Inſtitution, 
heir ſecond Fault lay in procuring this 
Sentence by indirect Methods, by exaſpera- 
ting and inflaming the People by Artifices 
and Inſinuations, by taking a baſe Advan- 
tage of the Open-heartedneſsand Violenceof 
Coriolanus, and by oppreſſing him with a So- 
phiſtical Argument, that he aim'd at Sove- 
reignty, becauſe he had not delivered into 
the Publick Treaſury the Spoils which he 
had taken from the 24ntzates. As if a De- 
ſign of Sovereignty could be reaſonably con- 
cluded from any one Act; or any one could 
think of bringing to paſs ſuch a Deſign, by 
eternally favouring the Patricians, and diſo- 
bliging the Populace. For we need make no 
doubt, but that it was among the young Pa- 
tricians that Coriolanus diſtributed the Spoils 
Which were taken from the Antares; where- 
as nothing but careſſing the Populace could 
enſlave the Roman People, as Cæſar after- 
wards very well ſaw and experienc'd. 80 
that this Injuſtice of the Tribunes was the 
original 
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original Cauſe of the Calamity which after- 
wards befel their Country, by the Invaſion 
of the Volſcians, under the Conduct of Co- 
iolanur. And yet theſe Tribunes at the end 
of the Play, like Aufidins, remain unpuniſh'd, 
But indeed Shakeſpear has been wanting in 
the exact Diſtribution of Poet ical Juſtice not 
only in his Coriolauuc, but in moſt of his 
beſt Tragedies, in which the Guilty and the 
Innocent periſh promiſcuoully ; as Duncan 
nd Banguoin Mackbeth, as likewiſe Lady 

acduffe and her Children; Deſdemona in 

Othello; Cordelia, Kent, and King Lear, 
1 the Tragedy that bears his Name; Bru- 
ur and Porcia in Fulius C2ſar, and young 
amlet in the Tragedy of Hamlet. For 
ho' it may ſaid in Defence of the laſt, that 
amlet had a Deſign to kill his Uncle who 
hen reign'd ; yet this is juſtify'd by no leſs 
han a Call from Heaven, and raiſing up 
he from the Dead to urge him to it. 
he Good and the Bad then 7 pro- 

iſcuouſly in the beſt of Shateſpear's Tra- 
dies, there can be either none or very weak 
ſtruction in them: For ſuch promiſcuous 
rents call the Government of Providence 
ito Queſtion, and by Scepticks and Liber- 
nes are reſolv'd into Chance. I humbly 
onceive therefore that this want of Dra- 
hatical Juſtice in che Tragedy of Coriola- 
u, gave occaſion for a juſt Alteration, and 
hat ] was oblig'd to ſacrifice to that Juſtice 
Aufidius 
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Aufidins and the Tribunes, as well as Co, 
violauus. | 

Thus have we endeavour'd to ew, that 
for want of the Poetical Art, Shakeſpeqr 
lay under very great Diſadvantages. Add 
ſame time we muſt own to his Honour, that 
he has often perform'd Wonders withoy 
it, in ſpight of the Judgment of ſo great: 
Man as Horace. 


Naturd fieret jandabile carmen, an arte, 
DQueſitum eft : ego nec Studium fine drvitt 
vena, (1205 ſi 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium; alte 
Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amie, 


But from this very udgment of Hora 
we may juſtly conclude, ' that Shake/peu 
would have wonderfully ſurpaſs'd bun 
if Art had been join'd to Nature. Ther 
never was a greater Genius in the Worl 
than Virgil: He was one who ſeems tt 
have been born for this glorious End, tha 
the Roman Muſe might exert in him the ut 
moſt Force of her Poetry: And his adm 
rable and divine Beauties are manifeſt| 
owing to the happy Confederacy of Ar 
and Nature, It was Art that contriv 
that incomparable Deſign. of the # 
ers, and it was Nature that execute 
it. Could the greateſt Genius that eve 
was infus'd into Earthly Mold by Heaven 
ifit had On unguided 5 unaſliſted by Ar 


av 
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we taught him to make that noble and 
onderful Uſe of the Pythagorean Tranſmi- 
tation, which he makes in the Sixth Book 
f his Poem? Had Virgil been a circular 
bet, and cloſely adher'd to Hiſtory, how 
ould the Romans have been tranſported with 
hat inimitable Epiſode of Dido, which 
rought a-freſh into their Minds the Car- 
hagenian War, and the dreadful Hannibal? 

hen tis evident that that admirable Epi- 
ode is fo little owing to a faithful obſer- 
ance of Hiſtory, and the exact order of 
[ime,, that 'tis deriv'd froma very bold but 
ndicious Violation of theſe; it being un- 
lentable that Dido liv'd almoſt 300 Years 
ter Æueac. Yet is it that charming Epi- 
ode that makes the chief Beauties of a third 
art of the Poem. For the Deſtruction of 
reh it ſelf, which is ſo divinely related, is 
more admirable by the Effect it produ- 
es, Which is the Paſſion of Dido. 

I ſhould now proceed to ſhewunder what 
Diſadvancages Shake/pear lay for want of 
ing converſant with the Ancients., But I 
ave already writ a long Letter, and am de- 
tous to know how you reliſh what has been 
ready ſaid before Igo any farther: For Jam 
unwilling to take more Pains before Iam ſure 
giving you ſome Pleaſure. I am, . 
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On the Genius and Writings 0 
DHAKESPEAR. 


EE 


SX, Feb. 6. 173. 

PON the Encouragement I have re- 
J ceiv'd from you, I ſhall proceed to 
ſhew under what Diſadvantages Shake/pear 
lay for want of being converſant with the 
Ancients. But becauſe I have lately been 
in ſome Converſation, where they would 
not allow, but that he was acquainted with 
the Ancients, I ſhall endeavour to make it 
appear that he was not; and the ſhewing 
that in the Method in which I pretend to 
convince the Reader of it, will ſufticiently 
prove, what Inconveniencies he lay under, 
and what Errors he committed for want 
of being converfant with them. But here 
we mult diſtinguiſh between the ſeveral 
kinds of Acquaintance: A Man may be 
{aid to be acquainted with another who ne- 
ver was but twice in his Company; but 


that is at the beſt a ſuperficial n 
rom 
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from which neither very great Pleaſure nor 
Profit can be deriy'd. Our Buſineſs is here 
to ſhew, that Shakeſpear had no familiar 
Acquaintance with the Græcian and Roman 
Authors. For if he was familtarly conver- 
fant with them, how comes it to paſs that 
he wants Art? Is it that he ſtudied to know 
them in other things; and neglected that 
ly in them, which chiefly tends to the 
\dvancement of the Art of the Stage? Or 
5 it that he wanted Diſcernment to ſee the 
ufineſs, and the Greatneſs, and the Har- 
nony of their Deſigns, and the Reafonable- 
eſs of thoſe Rules upon which thoſe De- 
ins are founded? Or how come his Suc- 
effors to have that Diſcernment which he 
ranted, when they fall ſo much below him in 
ther things? How comes he to have been 
uilty of the groſſeſt Faults in N 
d how come we to find out thoſe Faults ? In 
s Tragedy of Treylus and Cref/ida, he in- 
nduces Hector ſpeaking of Aristotle, who 
as born a thoufand Years after the Death 
Hector. In the ſame Play mention is 
ade of Milo, which is another very great 
ault in Chronology. Alexander is men- 
ond in Coriolanus, tho' that Conqueror 
the Orient liv'd above two hundred Years 
er him. In this/laſt Tragedy he has mi- 
aken the very Names of his Dramatick 
erſons, if we give Credit to Livy. For 
de Mother of Coriolanus in the Roman Hi- 
ſtorian 


204 Laras 
ſtorian is Vetturia, and the Wife is Volun. 
nia. Whereas in Shakeſpear the Wife i; 
Virgilia, and the Mother. Holumnia. And 
the Volſcian General in SHhateſpear is Tul. 
lus Aae, and Tullus Attius in Liny, 
How comes it that he takes Plutarcl 
Word, who was by Birth a Græcian, for 
the Affairs of Rome, rather than that of the 
Roman Hi ſtorian, if ſo be that he had read 
the latter? Or what Reaſon: can be given 
for his not reading him, when he wrote up. 
on a Roman Story, but that in Shakeſpear's 
time there was a Tranſlation of Plutarch 
and there was none of Livy? If Shakeſpea 
was familiarly converſant with the Nn 
Authors, how came he to introduce a Rab 
ble into Corzolanus, in which he offended 
not only againſt the Dignity of Tragedy 
but the Truth of Fact, the Authority 0 
all the Roman Writers, the Cuſtoms of An 
cient Nome, and the Majeſty of the Roms 
People? By introducing a Rabble inte 
755 Cæ ſar, he only offended againit thi 
Dignity of Tragedy. For that part of thi 
People who ran about the Streets upon gre 
Feſtivals, or publick. Calamities, or pub 
lick Rejoicings, or Revolutions in Govert 
ment, are certainly the Scum of the Popl 
lace. But the Perſons who in the Times 
Coriolanus, role in Vindication of their ju 
Rights, and extorted from the Patricia 
Ny Inſtitution. of the Tribunes of the Pec 


pk 
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ple, and the Perſons by whom afterwards 
Coriblanus was tried, were the whole Body 
f the Roman People to the Reſerve of the 
Patricians, which Body included the Ro- 
an Knights, and the wealthy ſubſtantial 
itizens, who were as different from the 
ſubble as the Patricians themſelves, as qua- 
ify'd as the latter to form a right Judgment 
ff Things, and to contemn the vain Opi- 
ions of the Rabble. So at leaſt Horace 
ſteems them, who very well knew his 
ountrymen. 


MHendunt ur enim, quibus eſt equus, aut pater, 
aut res, 

ec fiquid fricti ciceris probat aut nucis 
emptor, 

Eguis accipiant animis donantve Corona? 


here we ſee the Knights and the ſubſtan- 
al Citizens are rank'd in an equal Degree 
f Capacity with the Roman Senators, and 
re equally diſtinguiſh'd from the Rabble. 

If Shakeſpear was fo converſant with the 
Incients, how comes he to have introduc'd 
me Characters into his Plays, ſo unlike 
bat they are to be found in Hiſtory? In 
de Character of Menenius in the following 
ragedy, he has doubly offended againſt 
at HiſtoricalReſemblance. For firſt where- 
Menenius was an eloquent Perſon, Shake- 


fear has made him a downright Buffoon. 
Cc And 
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And how is it poſſible for any Man to con. 
ceive a Ciceronian 7ack-pudaing £ Never 
was any Buffoon eloquent, or wile, or Witty, 
or virtuous. All the good and. ill Qualities of 
a Buffoon are ſumm'd up in one Word, 
and that is a Buffoon. And ſecondh, 
whereas Shakeſpear. has made him a Hater 
and Contemner and Villifier, of the Peo- 
ple, we are aſſur d by the Roman Hiſtori 
an that Menenzus was extremely popular, 
He was ſo very far from oppoling the ln 
ſtitution of the Tribunes, as he is repre- 
ſented in Shakeſpear, that he was chief 
inſtrumental in it. After the People ha 
deſerted the City, and fat down upon the 
facred Mountain, he was :the chiet of the 
Delegates whom the Senate deputed te 
them, as being look'd-upon to be the Per 
ſon who would be moſt agreeable to them 
In ſhort, this very. Mexenzus both liv'd and 
dy'd ſo very much their Favourite, that dy 
ing poor he had pompous Funerals at thi 
Expence of the Roman People. 
Jad Shakeſpear read either Salluſt ori 
cero, how could he have made fo very lit 
tle of the firſt and greateſt of Men, as tha 
Cz/ar thould be but a Fourth-rate Actor i 
his own Tragedy? How could it. have bee 
that ſeeing Cæſar, we ſhould ask for Cz/ar 
That we ſhould ask, where is his unequallc 
Greatneſs of Mind, his unbounded I bin 
of Glory, and that victorious Eloquence 
wit 
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with which he triumph'd over the Souls 
of both Friends and Enemies, and with 
which he rivall'd Cicero in Genius as he 
did Pompey in Power? How fair an Occa- 
ton was there to open the Character of C 
War in the firſt Scene between Brutus and 
oe? For when Caſſius tells Brutus that 
Noſi was but a- Man like them, and had 
the fame natural ImperteQions which they 
had, how natural had it been for Brutus to 
reply, that Cæſar indeed had their Imper- 
ſections of Nature, but neither he nor Ca 
us had by any means the great Qualities 
of Cz/ar + neither his Military Virtue, nor 
Science, nor his matchleſs Renown, nor his 
nparallell'd Victories, his unwearied Boun- 
to his Friends, nor his Godlike Clemen- 
to his Foes, his Beneficence, his Muni- 
cence, his Eaſineſs of Acceſs to the mea- 
elt Raman, his indefatigable Labours, his 
icredible Celerity, the Plauſibleneſs if not 
ſuſtneſs of his Ambition, that knowing him- 
elf to be the greateſt of Men, he only 
ought occaſion to make the W orld confeſs 
Im ſuch. In ſhort, if Brutus, after enu- 
erating all the wonderful (Qualities of Cæ- 
rr, had reſolv'd in ſpight of them all to 
criftice him to publick Liberty, how had 
ha Proceeding heighten'd the Virtue 
ad the Character of Brutus? But then in- 
td it would have been requiſite that Cæ- 
Ce 2 far 
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ſar upon his Appearance ſhould have made 
all this good. And as we know no Princi- 
ple of human Action but human Sentiment 
only, Cæſar who did greater Things, and 
had greater Deſigns than the reſt of the No- 
mans, ought certainly to have outſhin' d by 
many Degrees all the other Characters of 
his Tragedy. Cz/ar ought particularly to 
havejuſtified his Actions, and to have heigh- 
ten'd his Character, by ſhewing that what 
he had done, he had done by Neceſlity 
that the Romans had loſt their Agrarian 
loſt their Rotation of Magiſtracy, and that 
conſequently nothing but an empty Shado 
of publick Liberty remain'd. That the 
Gracchi had made the laſt noble but unſuc 
ceſsful Efforts, for the reſtoring the Com 
monwealth, that they had fail'd for wan 
of arbitrary irreſiſtible Power, the Reſtorati 
on of the Agrarian requiring too vaſt a Re 
troſpect to be done without it; that the Go 
vernment, when Cæſar came to publick A 
fairs, was got into the Hands of a few, an 
that thoſe few were factious, and were con 
tending among themſelves, and if you w1 
pardon ſo mean an Expreſſion, ſcrambling 
as it were for Power: That Cæſar was re 
duc'd to the Neceſſity of ruling, or himſel 
obeying a Maſter; and that apprehendin 
that another would exerciſe the ſuprem 
Command, without that Clemency and Mc 


deration which he did, he had rather che 
ie 
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en to rule than to obey. So that Cz/ar 
was faulty not ſo much in ſeizing upon the 
sovereignty, which was become in a man- 
ner neceflary, as in not re-eſtabliſhing the 
Commonwealth, by reſtoring the Agrariau 
ind the Rotation of Magiſtracies, after he 
hd got abſolute and uncontroulable Power, 
And if 'Cz/ar had ſeiz'd upon. the. Sove- 
eignty only with a View of re-eſtabliſhing 
Liberty, he had ſurpaſs'd all Mortals in 
Godlike Goodneſs as much as he did in 
de reſt of his aſtoniſhing Qualities. | muſt 
confeſs, I do not remember that we have 
ny Authority from the Roman Hiſtorians 
which may induce. us to believe, that Cæ- 
ſir had any ſuch Deſign. Nor if he had 
Md any ſuch View, could he, who was 
he moſt ſecret, the moſt prudent, and the 
noſt diſcerning of Men, have diſcover'd it, 
tefore his Parthian Expedition was over, 


And Ceſar believ'd that Expedition neceſſa- 
n tor the Honour and Intereſt of the State, 
nd for his own Glory. 
But of this we may be ſure, that two of 
he moſt diſcerning of all the Romans, an d 
tho had the deepeſt Inſight into the Soul 
Ceſar, Salluſt and Cicero, were not with- 
wt Hopes that Cæſar would really re-eſta- 
liſh Liberty, or elſe they would not have 
Ittack'd him upon it; the one in his Ora- 
Cc 3 tion 


or fear of utterly diſobliging his Veterans. 
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tion for Marcus Marcellus, the other in the 
Second Part of that little "Treatiſe De Re. 
publicd ordinandd, which is addreſs'd to Cz. 
far. Haec gitur tibi reliqua pars, lays (i. 
cero, Hic reſtat Actus, in hoc elaborandun 
eſt, ut Rempublicam conſtituas, ed que tu in 
primis compoſitd, F irony Tranquillitate & 
otio per uare. Cicero therefore was no 
without Hope that Cz/ar would re-eltabli 
the Commonwealth; and any one who at 
tentively peruſes that Oration of Cicero 
will find that that Hope was reaſonah| 
grounded, upon his knowledge of the great 
Qualities of Cæſar, his Clemency, his Be 
neficence, his admirable Diſcernment; and 
that avoidleſs Ruine in which the whole 
Empire would be ſoon involv'd, if C/e 
did not effect this. Salluſt urges it {lil 
more home to him and with greater vehe 
mence ; he has recourſe to every Motive 
that may be thought to be powerful ove 
ſo great a Soul. He exhorts him by hi 
Memory of his matchlefs Conqueſts, not tc 
ſuffer the invincible Empire of the None 
People to be devour'd by Time, or to be 
torn in pieces by Diſcord; one of whic 
would ſoon and infallibly happen, if Liber 
ty was not reſtor'd. 

He introduces his Country and his Pre 
genitors urging him in a noble Proſopopeic 
by all the mighty Benefits which they bac 
conferr'd upon him, with ſo little Fw 

| | F 
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Ml his gy not po deny them that juſt and ea- 
JI Requeſt of the Reſtoration of Liberty. 
He adjures him by. thoſe Furies which will 
eternally. haunt. bis Soul upon his impious 
Refuſal: He implores him by the foreſight 
of thoſe. diſmal Calawities, that horrible 
daughter, thoſe endleſs Wars, and that un- 
bounded Devaſtation, which will certainly 
all pon Mankind, if the Reſtoration of 
Liberty is prevented by his Death, or his 
ncurable Sickneſs: And laſtly, he entreats 
him by his Thirſt of immortal Glory, that 
Glory in which he now has Rivals, if he 
his not Equals; but which; if he re-eſta- 
biſhes Liberty, will be acknowledg'd by 
conſenting Nations to have neither Equal 
dor Second. _ | | 
am apt co believe that if Shake/pear had 
deen acquainted: with all this, we had had 
om him quite another Character of Cæſar 
han that which we now find in him. He 
hight then have given usa Scene ſomething 
Ike that which Corneille has fo happily us'd 
In his C:zzna; ſomething like that which 
ally happen'd between Auguſtus, Mecæuas 
nd Agrippa. He might then have intro- 
uc'd Cæſar, conſulting Cicero on the one 
de, and on the other Anthony, whether he 
ould retain that abſolute Sovereignty, 
hich he had acquir'd by his Victory, or 
ether he ſhould re-eſtabliſh and immorta- 
ze Liberty. That would have been a 
| Ge 4 Scene, 
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Scene, which might have employ'd the 6. 
neſt Art and the utmoſt force of a Writer 
That had been a Scene in which all the 
great 8 of Cæſar might have been 
diſplay'd. Iwill not pretend to determine 
here how that Scene might have been turn's, 
and what I have already ſaid on this Sub- 
ject, has been ſpoke with the utmoſt Cay. 
tion and Difhdence. But this I will ven 
ture to ſay, that if that Scene had been mz 

nag'd ſo, as, by the powerful Motives em 
ploy'd in it, to have ſhaken the Soul of 

C ſar, and to have left room for the leaſt 

Hope, for the leaſt Doubt, that Cz/ar woule 

have re-eſtabliſh'd Liberty, after his Par 

thian Expedition; and if this Converfſatior 

had been kept ſecret till the Death of Cz 

ſar, and then had been diſcover'd by Au 
thony, then had Cz/ar fall'n, ſo belov'd an; 
lamented by the Roman People, fo pitie( 

and fo bewail'd even by the Conſpirato 

themſelves, as never Man fell. Then ther 

would have been a Cataſtrophe the mo 

dreadful and the moſt deplorable that eve 
was beheld upon the Tragick Stage. The 

had we ſeen the nobleſt of the Conſpirato 

curſing their temerarious Act, and the mo 

apprehenſive of them, in dreadful expectati 

of thoſe horrible Calamities, which fell up 

on the Romans after the Death of Cz/« 

But, Sir, when I write this to you, I write! 
with the utmoſt Deference to the extraord 
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nary Judgment of that great Man, who 
ſome Years ago, I hear, alter'd the Juliu: 
Ceſar. And I make no doubt but that his 
fine Diſcernment, and the reſt of his great 
Qualities have amply ſupply'd the Defects 
which are found in the Character of Shake- 
ſpear's Ceſar. 

I ſhould here anſwer an Argument, by 
which ſome People pretend to prove, and 
eſpecially thoſe with whom I lately con- 
yers'd, that Shake/pear was converſant with 
the Ancients. But beſides that the Poſt is 
about to be gone, I am heartily tir'd with 
what I have already writ, and ſo doubtleſs 
are you; I ſhall therefore defer the reſt to 
the next opportunity, and remain 


Your, Sc. 


On 
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On the Writings and Genius of 
SHAKESPEAR 
L E T T7 EOK- 


S 1 R, Feb. 8. 


1 Come now to the main Argument, which 
ſame People urge to prove that SHale- 
oe was converſant with the Ancients, 
or there is, ſay they, among Shake/pear's 
Plays, one call'd The Comedy of Errors, 
which is undeniably an Imitation of the Hie 
nechmi of Plautus. Now Jhakeſpear, ſay 
they, being converſant with Plautus, it 
undeniably follows that he was acquainted 
with the Ancients; becauſe no Roman Au- 
thor could be hard to him who had con- 
quer'd Pl/autus., To which | anſwer, that 
the Errors which we have mention'd above 
are to be accounted for no other way, but 
by the want of knowing the Ancients, or 
by downright want of Capacicy. But no- 
thing can be more abſurd or more unjuſt 
than to impute it to want of Capacity. 
For the very Sentiments of 2 a- 
| lone 
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lone are ſufficient ro ſhew, that he had a 
great Underſtanding : And therefore we 
muſt account ſome other way for his Imi- 
tation of the Menechmi. I remember to 
have ſeen among the Tranſlations of Ovid's 
Epiſtles printed by Mr. Tonſon, an Imitati- 
on of that from OEnose to Paris, which 
Mr. Dryden tells us in his Preface to thoſe 
Epiſtles was imitated by one of the Fair 
Sex Who underſtood no Latin, but that 
he had done enough to make thoſe bluſh 
who underſtood it the belt. There are at 
this day ſeveral Tranſlators, who, as Hudi- 
braſs has 1t, 


Tranſlate from Languages of which 
They underſtand no part of Speech. 


will not affirm that of Shake/ſpear; I be- 
leve he was able to do what Pedants call 
conſtrue, but that he was able to read Plan- 
tus without Pain and Difficulty I can never 
believe. Now I appeal to you, Sir, what 
time he had between his Writing and his 
Acting, to read any thing that could not 
be read with Eaſe and Pleaſure. We ſee 
that our Adverſaries themſelves acknow- 
ledge, that if Shakeſpear was able to read 
Plautus with Eaſe, nothing in Latinity 
could be hard to him, How comes it to 
paſs then, that he has given us no Proofs 
of his familiar Acquaintance with the Anci- 

Ents, 
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ents, but this Imitation of the Menechmi, 
and a Verſion of two Epiſtles of Ovid? 
How comes it that he had never read Hy. 
race of a ſuperiour Merit to either, and 
particularly his Epiſtle to the Piſo g, which 
| ſo much concern'd his Art? Or if he had 
read that Epiſtle, how comes it that in his 
Troylus and Creſſida [we muſt obſerve by 
the way, that when J$hakeſpear wrote that 
Play, Ben Johnſon had not as yet tranſl. 
ted that Epiſtle] he runs counter to the 
Inſtructions which Horace has given for the 
forming the Character of Achilles? 


Scriptor: Honoratum ſi forte reponis A. 

chillem, = 
Impiger, Iracundus, Inexorablis, Acer, 
Jura neget ſibi nata. 


Where is the Impiger, the Iracundus, or 
the Acer, in the Character of Shakeſpear's 
Achilles? who is nothing but a drolling, 
lazy, conceited, overlooking Coxcomb; ſo 
far from being the honour'd Achilles, the 
Epithet that Homer, and Horace after him 
give him, that he is deſervedly the Scorn 
and the Jeſt of the reſt of the Characters, 
even to that Buffoon Ther ſctes. 

'Tho' Shakeſpear ſucceeded very well in 
Comedy, yet his principal Talent and his 
chief Delight was Tragedy. If then Shate- 
ſpear was qualify'd to read Plautus wm 
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Faſe, he could read with a great deal more 

Eaſe the Tranſlations of Sophocles and Eu- 

ripides. And tho' by theſe Tranſlations 
he would not have been able to have ſeen 
the charming colouring of thoſe great Ma- 
ters, yet would he have ſeen all the Har- 
mony and the ome + of their great and 
their juſt Deſigns. He would have ſeen 
enough to have ſtirr'd up a noble Emulati- 
on in ſo exalted a Soul as his. How comes 
it then that- we hear nothing from him, of 
the OEdzpus, the Electra, the Antigone of 
Sophocles, of the Iphigenia's, the Oreſtes, 

the Medea, the Hecuba of Euripides? 
How comes it that we ſee nothing in the 
Conduct of his Pieces, that ſhews us that 
he had the leaſt Acquaintance with any of 
theſe great Maſter-pieces? Did Shakeſpear 
appear to be ſo nearly touch'd with the 
Affliction of Hecuba for the Death of Pri- 
am, Which was but daub'd and bungled by 
one of his Countrymen, that he could not 
torbear introducing it as it were by Vio- 
lence into his own Hamlet, and would he 
make no Imitation, no Commendation, not 
the leaſt Mention of the unparallell'd and 
inimitable Grief of the Hecuba of Euri- 


tides? How comes it, that we find no Imi- 
tation of any ancient Play in Him but the. 
Menechmi of Plautus ; How came he to 
chuſe a Comick preferably to the Tragick 
ſe, Poets? Or how comes he to chuſe Plurus 


prefera- 
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preferably to Terence, who is fo much more 
juſt, more * more regular, and more 
natural? Or how comes he to chufe the 
Menechmi of Plautus, which is by ng 
means his Maſter-piece, before all his other 
Comedies? I vehemently ſuſpect that this 
Imitation of the Menechmi, was either 
from a printed Tranflation of that Come. 
dy which is loſt, or ſome Verſion in Ma. 
nuſcript brought him by a Friend, or ſent 
him perhaps by a Stranger, or from the 
original Play it ſelf recommended to him, 
_F read to him by ſome learned Friend. 
In ſhort, I had rather account for this, by 
what is not abſurd than by what is, or by 
a leſs Abſurdity than by a greater. For 
nothing can be more wrong than to con- 
clude trom this that Shakeſpear was con- 
verſant with the Ancjents; which contra- 
dicts the Teſtimony of his Contemporary, 
and his familiar Acquaintance Ben John ſon, 
and of his Succeſſor Milton; 


Lo Shakeſpear, Fancy s fiuceteſt Child, 
Warbles his native Wood-notes wild. 


and of Mr. Dryden after them both; and 
which deſtroys the moſt glorious Part of 
Shakeſpear's Merit immediately, For how 
can he be eſteem'd equal by Nature, or ſu- 
perior to the Ancients, when he falls ſo far 
ſhort of them in Art, tho' he had the Ad- 

vantage 
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antage of knowing all that they did before 
iim? Nay it debaſes him below thoſe of 
common Capacity, by reaſon of the Errors 
Wyhich we mention'd above. Therefore he 
ho allows that Shake/pear had Learning 
and a familiar Acquaintance with the An- 
 Wcients, ought to be look'd upon as a De- 

tractor from his extraordinary Merit, and 
from the Glory of Great Britain. For whe- 
ther is it more honourable for this Iſland 


ving any Acquaintance with the Ancients, 
or any but a flender and a ſuperficial 
one, appears to be their Equal or their 
Superiour by the Force of Genius and 


ing the Ancients, falls infinitely ſhort of 
them in Art, and conſequently in Nature it 
ſelf? Great Britain has but little Reaſon to 
boaſt of its Natives Education, ſince the 
ame that they had here, they might have 
bad in another place. But it may juſtly 
caim a very great ſhare in their Nature and 
Genius; ſince theſe depend in a great 
meaſure on the Climate; and therefore 
Horace in the Inſtruction which he gives 
for the forming the Characters, adviſes the 
noble Romans for whoſe Inſtruction he 
y Weviefly writes to conſider whether the Dra- 
- Wuatick Perſon whom they introduce is 


| Colchus 


to have produc'd a Man, who without ha- - 


Nature, or to have bred one who know- 
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Colchus an Aſſyrius, Thebis nutritus an Argiz, 


Thus, Sir, I have endeavour'd to ſhew un. 
der what great Diſadvantages Shake/per 
lay, for want of the Poetical Art, and for 
want of being converſant with the Anci. 
ents. 

But beſides this, he lay under other very 
reat Inconveniencies. For he was neither 
Maſter of Time enough to conſider, cor. 
rect, and poliſh what he wrote, to alter it, 
to add to it, and to retrench from it, nor 
had he Friends to conſult upon whoſe Cz 
pacity and Integrity he could depend. And 
tho” a Perſon of very good Judgment, may 
ſucceed very well without conſulting his 
Friends, if he takes time enough to correct 
what he writes; yet even the greateſt Man 
that Nature and Art can conſpire to accom- 
pliſh, can never attain to Perfection, with. 
out either employing a great deal of time, 
or taking the Advice of judicious Friends. 
Nay, tis the Opinion of Horace, that he 
ought to do both, 


Fiquid tamen olim 
Feripſeris, in Metii deſcendat Fudicis aurts, 
Et Patris, & noſtras; nonumque prematiur 

in Annum. 


Now we know very well that Shake/peo 
was 


was an Actor, at a time when there were 
ſeven or eight Companies of Players in the 
Town together, who each of them did 
their utmoſt Endeavours to get the Audi- 
ences from the reſt, and conſequently that 


our Author was perpetually call d upon, by 
"Wihoſe who had the Direction and Manage- 
nent of the Company to which he belong d, 
j for new Pieces which might be able to ſup- 


port them, and give them ſome Advantage 


Lime he was Maſter of, between his labo- 
'Wrious Employment of Acting, and his con- 
 {Winval Hurry of Writing: As for Friends, 
bey whom in all likelihood Sheer con- 


J ſulted moſt, were two or three of his Fel- 
Wow-Actors, becauſe they had the Care of 


publiſhing his -W orks committed to them. 
Now they, as we are told by Ben John ſon 


an” ty: 
nb his Dzſcoveries, were extremely pleas'd 
- ith their Friend for ſcarce ever making a 
ne Wot; and were very angry with Ben, for 


laying he wiſh'd that he had made a thou- 
and. The Misfortune of it is, that Horace 
vas perfectly of Beu's mind. 


os O, 
Lompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite, 
quod non s 
uta dies, & multa litura coercuit, atque 
freſectum decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


ind ſo was my Lord Roſcommon. +» 
D d Poets 
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over the reſt. And 'tis eaſie to judge what 
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Poet boſe half the Praiſe they ſhould have 


ot, 


Could it be known what they diſtreetly blot 


"Theſe Friends then of Shakeſpear were not 
quality'd to adviſe him. As for Ben Fohn- 
ſon, belides that Shakeſpear began to know 
him late, and that Ben was not the moſt 
communicative Perſon in the World of the 
Secrets of his Art; he ſeems to me to have 
had no right Notion of Tragedy. Nay, fo 
far from it, that he who was indeed a very 
great Man, and who has writ Comedies, by 
which he has born away the Prize of Co- 
medy both from Ancients and Moderns, and 
been an Honour to Great Britain; and who 
has done this without any Rules to guide 
him, except what his own incomparable 


Talent dictated to him; This extraordina-W An 
ry Man has err'd ſo groſsly in Tragedy, off füt 
which there were not only ſtared Rules the 
but Rules which he himſelf had often read ta 
and had even tranſlated, that he has chown Ne 
ſen two Subjects, which, according to thoſe fir 
very Rules, were utterly incapable of ex Fir 
citing either Compaſſion or Terror for th T. 
principal Characters, which yet are th P 
chief Paſſions that a Tragick Poet oughi nu 
to endeavour to excite. So that Shake/pronml Ve 
having neither had Time to . ng f 

as riendW fit 
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Friends to conſult, muſt neceſſarily have 
frequently left ſuch faults in his Writings, 
for the Correction of which either a great 
deal of Time or a judicious and a well-na- 
tur'd Friend is indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


Vir bonus & prudens verſus reprehendet 
mertes,- | 19 n T7 
Culpabit duros, incomptis allinet Atrum. 
Tranſverſo calamo ſignum, ambitioſa recidet, 
Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguet ambigue dictum, metanda notabit. 


There is-more than one Example of every 
kind of theſe Faults in the Tragedies of 
Hale ſpear, and even in the Coriolanus. 
There are Lines that are utterly void of 
that celeſtial Fire, of which SHhabeſpear is 
ſometimes Maſter in ſo great a Degree. 
And conſequently there are Lines that are 
ſtiff and forc'd, and harſh and unmuſical, 
tho“ Shakeſdear had nat ally an admirable 
Ear for the Numbers. But no Man ever 
was very muſical who did not write with 
Fire, and no Man can always. write with 
Fire, unleſs he is ſo far Maſter of his 
Time, as to expect thoſe Hours when his 
Spirits are warm and volatile. Shakeſpear 
muſt therefore ſometimes have Lines which 
me neither ſtrong nor graceful: For who 
ever had Force or Grace that had not Spi- 
fit? There are in his Coriolauus, among a 
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great many natural and admirable Beauties 
three or four of thoſe Ornaments which 
Horace would term ambitious; and which 
we in Engliſb are apt to call Fuſtian or 
Bombaſt. There are Lines in ſome Places 
which are very obſcure, and whole Scenes 
which ought to be alterd. 
I have, Sir, employ'd ſome Time and 
Pains, and that little Judgment which TI have 
acquir'd in theſe Matters by a long and a 
faithful reading both of Ancients and Mo- 
derns, in adding, retrenching and alterin 
ſeveral Things in the Corzo/anus of Shake- 
ſpear, but with what Succeſs I mult leave 
to, be determin'd by you. I know very 
well that you will be ſurpriz'd to find, that 
after all that I have ſaid in the former Part 
of this Letter, againſt 'Shake/pear's intro- 
ducing the Rabble into Coriolanus, I have 
not only retain'd in the ſecond Act of the 
following Tragedy the Rabble which is in 
the Original, but eviated more from the 
Roman Cuſtoms than Shakeſpear had done 
before me. I deſire you to look upon it 
as a voluntary Fault and a "Treſpaſs a- 
gainſt Conviction: Tis one of thoſe Things 
which are ad Populum Phaleræ, and by no 
means inſerted to pleaſe ſuch Men as you. 
Thus, dir, have | laid before you a ſhort 
but impartial Account of the Beauties and 
Defects of Shake/pear, with an Intention to 
make theſe Letters publick if they are ” 
| prov 


— 
1 


| 


the great 


the main, an 
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prov'd by you; to teach ſome People to 


diſtinguiſh between his Beauties and his 


Defects, that while they imitate the one, 


they may with Caution avoid the other 
there being nothing of more dangerous 
Contagion to Writers, and eſpecially to 
young ones, than the Faults of great Ma- 
ſters] and while with Milton they applaud 
Qualities which Shakeſpear had 
by Nature, they may follow his wiſe Ex- 
ample, and form themſelves as he aſſures 


us that he himſelf did, upon the Rules 


and W ritings of the Ancients. 
Sir, if ſo candid and able a Judge as your 
ſelf ſhall bs of this Eſſay in 
to excuſe and correct my Er- 
tors, that Indulgence and that Correction 


will not only encourage me to make theſe 
Letters publick, but will enable me to bear 


the Reproach of thoſe, who would fix a 
Brand, even upon the juſteſt Criticiſm, as 
the Effect of Envy and Ill- nature; as if 


there could poſſibly be any Ill- nature in the 


doing Juſtice, or in the endeavouring to ad- 
vance a very noble and a very uſeful Art, 
and conſequently to prove beneficent to 
Mankind. As for thoſe who may accuſe 
me of the want of a due Veneration for the 
Merit of an Author of ſo eſtabliſh'd a Re- 
putation as Shakeſpear, I ſhall beg leave to 


tell them, that they chuſe the wrongeſt 


time that they could poſſibly take for ſuch 
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an Accuſation as that. For I appeal to you, 
Sir, who ſhews moſt Veneration for 
the Memory of Shakeſpear, he who loves 
and admires his Charms and makes them 
one of his chief Delights, who ſees him and 
reads him over and over and {till remains 
unſatiated, and who mentions his Faults 
for no other Reaſon but to make his Ex- 
cellency the more conſpicuous, or he who 
pretending to be his blind Admirer, ſhews 
in Effect the utmoſt Contempt for him, 
preferring empty effeminate Sound to his 
ſolid Beauties and manly Graces, and de- 
ſerting him every Night for an execra- 
ble Italian Ballad, ſo vile that a Boy who 
ſhould write ſuch lamentable Dogrel, would 
be turn'd out of Weſiminſter-School for a 
deſperate Blockhead, too ſtupid to be cor- 
rected and amended by the harſheſt Diſci- 
pline of the Place. | 


J am, 
IX, | 


Tours, &c. 


il, 
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To the SPECTATOR) upon his 
Paper on the 16th of April. 


OU know, Mr. Sp2& ator, that Eſquire 

Bickerſ/taff attack'd the Sharpers with 
Succeſs; but Shadwell is of Opinion that 
your Bully with his Box and his falſe Dice 
is an honeſter Fellow than the Rhetorical 
Author, who makes uſe of his 'Tropes and 
Figures, which are his High and his Low- 
runners, to cheat us at once of our Money 
and of our Intellectuals. 

I would not have you think, Mr. Specta- 
tor, that this Reflection is directed to you: 
Tis only intended againſt one or two of your 
Correſpondents, and particularly the /nns-of 
Court-man, who, as you told us 1n your Se- 
cond Paper, ſupplies you with molt of your 
Criticiſm: who ſeems to me ſo little to un- 
derſtand the Province that he has underta- 
ken, that you would do well to adviſe him 
todo by you as he has done by his Father, 
and make a Bargain in the groſs with ſome 
honeſt Fellow to anſwer all your Occaſions. 
Which wholeſome Advice if he proves too 
obſtinate or too proud to take; I am confi- 
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dent at leaſt that he is too gallant a Perſon 
to take it ill if once a Week or once a Fort. 
night I ſhould ſhew ſo much Preſumption as 
to cauſe a Writ of Error to be iſſued out 
to reverſe his Temple- Judgment. 

I cannot wonder that Criticiſm ſhould de. 
generate ſo vilely at a time when Poetry and 
Acting are ſunk ſo low. For as Hobbes has 
obſerv'd, that as often as Reaſon is againſt a 
Man, a Man will be againit Reaſon; ſo as 
often as the Rules are againſt an Author, an 
Author will be againſt the Rules. Men firſt 
write fooliſh ridiculous Tragedies, which 
ſnock all the Rules of Reaſon and Philoſo- 

hy, and then they make fooliſh extravagant 
Rules to fit thoſe fooliſh Plays. Tis impoſ- 
ſible that your Gentleman of the Inns-of. 
Court could have ſent you ſo much wrong 
Senſe as there is in your Paper of the 1670, 
if he had not formerly writ an abſurd Tra- 
gedy. There are as many Bulls and Blun- 
derrs, and Contradictions in it almoſt as there 
are Lines, and all deliver'd with that inſo- 
lent and that bluſtring Air, which uſually 
attends upon Error, and Deluſion, while 
Truth, like the Deity that inſpires it, comes 
calmly and without noiſe. 

To ſet a few of his Errors in their pro- 
per Light, he tells us in the beginning of 
that Paper, That the Eugliſb Writers if 
Tragedy are poſſeſs'd with @ Notion, that 
when they. repreſent a virtuous or innocent 

| Perſon 
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Perſon in Diſtreſ5, they ought not to leave him 
tillthey have deliver'd him out of his Trouble, 
and made him triumph over his Enemies. 

But, Mr. Spe&ator, is this peculiar to the 
Engliſh Writers of Tragedy? Have not the 
French Writers of Tragedy the ſame Notion? 
Does not Racine tell us, in the Preface to 
his] phigenia, hat it would have been hor- 
rible to have defil'd the Stage with the Mur- 
ther of @ Princeſs ſo virtuous and ſo lovely 
as was Iphigenia. 

But your Correſpondent goes on, This 
Error, ſays he, with an infolent and dog- 
matick Air, they have been led into by a ri- 
liculous Doctrine in modern Criticiſm, that 
they are oblig d to an equal Diſtribution of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, and an impar- 
tial Execution of poetical Fuſtice. 

But who were the firſt who eſtabliſh'd this 
Rule he 1s not able to tell. I take it for 
granted, that a Man who is ingenuous e- 
nough ro own his Ignorance, is willing to 
be inſtructed. Let me tell him then, that 
the firſt who eſtabliſh'd this ridiculous Do- 
rine of modern Criticiſm, was a certain 
nodern Critick, who liv d above two 
thouſand Years ago; and who tells us ex- 
preſly in the thirteenth Chapter of his criti- 
cal Hpectator, which Pedants call his Poetick, 
That ſince a Tragedy, to have all the Beauty 
if which it is capable, ought to be Implex and 
wt Simple, (by the way, Mr. Spefator, — 

mu 
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muſt bear with this critical Cant, as we der 
with your Speculations and Lucubration Note 
and ought to move Compaſſion and Terra B 
for we have already ſhewn that the exciting This 
theſe Paſſions is the proper Effect of a tra 
gical Imitation, it follows neceſſarily, that 
we muſt not chooſe avery good Man, to plung, 
him from a — Condition into Adver 
ſity, for inſtead of moving Compaſſion an 
Terrour, that on the contrary would creat 
Horrour, and be deteſted by all the World 

And does not the ſame deluded Philoſc 
pher tell us in the very ſame Chapter, th; 
the Fable to which he gives the ſecond Pre 
ference, is that which has a double Conſtitu 
tion, and which ends by a double Cataſtrc 
| phe; a Cataſtrophe favourable to the Good 
and fatal to the Wicked. Is not here, Mr 
Spectator, a very formal Recommendatio 
of the impartial and exact Execution of poe 
tical Juſtice? Thus Ariſtotle was the fir 
who eſtabliſh'd this ridiculous Doctrine 
modern Criticiſm, but Mr. Rymer was thi 
firſt who introduc'd it into our native Lan 
guage ; who notwithſtanding the Rage of: 
the Poetaſters of the Times, whom he ha 
exaſperated hy opening the Eyes of the Blind 
that they may ſee their Errors, will alwayi 
paſs with impartial Poſterity for a moſt leu 
ned, a molt judicious, anda moſt uſeful Cri 
tick. Now is not your Correſpondent 
profound and a learned Perſon? and ought 


— 
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e not toown himſelf oblig'd to me for this 

otable piece of Erudition ? 

= But he goes on in his dictatorian way: 

i, Rule, lays he, whoever eftabliſh'a it, hac, 
am ſure, no Foundation in Nature, in Rea- 

in, and in the practice of tbe Ancients. But 
what will this dogmatick Perſon ſay now, 
rhen we ſhew him that this contemptible 

)ocrine of poetical Juſtice is not only foun- 
led in Reaſon and Nature, but is it {elf the 
oundation of all the Rules, and ev'n of Tra- 
gedy itſelf? For what Tragedy can there be 
without a Fable? or what Fable wichout a 
Moral? or what Moral without poetical Ju- 
lice? What Moral, where the Good and the 
Bad are confounded by Deſtiny, and perith 
like promiſcuouſly. Thus we ſee this Do- 
irine of poetical Juſtice is more founded in 
Reaſon and Nature than all the reſt of the 
poetical Rules together. For what can be 
nore natural, and more highly reatonable, 
than to employ that Rule in Tragedy, wich- 


but the Practice of the Ancients is againſt this 
poetical Juſtice! What always, Mr. Spe a- 
or! will your Correſpondent have the Aſ- 
ſurance to affirm that? No, but ſometimes: 
Why then ſometimes the Ancients offended 
painſt Reaſon and Nature. And whoever 
deliev'd that the Ancients were without 
Fault, or brought Tragedy to its Perfection? 
But I ſhall take another Opportunity to _ 
taat 


ut which that Poem cannot exiſt? Well! 
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that the Pactice of the Ancients, in 4 
their Maſter-pieces, is exactly accordin 
to this fundamental Rule. I have ng 
time to do that in this ſhort Lette 
becauſe that would neceſſarily oblig 
me to ſhew that poetical Juſtice is ( 
a much larger Extent than this pr 
found Critick imagines; but yet 
ſhall give the diſcerning Reader a hi 

of it in that which follows. 5 
Poetical Fuſtice, ſays your Correſpon 
dent, has no Foundation in Nature ay 
Reaſon, becauſe we find that good an 
evil happen alike to all Men on this ſi 
the Grave. In anſwer to which he my 
give me leave to tell him, that this is ne 
only a very falfe but a dangerous Aſlertion 
that we neither know what Men really art 
nor what they really ſuffer. | 
"Tis not always that we know Men 
Crimes, but how ſeldom do we kno 
their Paſſions, and eſpecially their dar 
ling Paſſions? And as Paſſion is th 
. Occaſion of infinitely more Diſorder i 
the World than Malice, [for where on 
Man falls a Sacrifice to inveterate Malice 
thouſand become Victims to Revenge an 
Ambition; and whereas Malice has ſome 
thing that ſhocks human Nature, Paſſion 
p'ealingly catching and contagious.] Can an 
thing be more jult, than that that Providenc 
which governs the Woild ſhould puniſh " 
h 


beying the Dictates of their moſt enven- 
md Hatred and Malice? 


d Evil does not happen alike to all Men 
nthis fide the Grave. Becauſe 'tis for the 
joſt part, by their Paſſions, that Men of- 
end; and 'tis by their Paſſions, for the 
oſt part, that they are puniſh'd. But this 
(certain, that the more Virtue a Man has 
hemore he commands his Paſlions ; but the 


Itake the utmoſt Care to diſſemble and 
nceal them; for which reaſon we neither 
ow what our Neighbours are, nor what 
hey really ſuffer. Man is too finite, too 
allow, and too empty a Creature to know 
other Man throughly, to know the Crea- 
ire of an infinite Creator; but dramatical 
erſons are Creatures of which a Poet 1s 
imſelf the Creator. And tho' a Mortal is 
ot able to know the Almighty's Creatures, 
Ie may be allow'd to know his own; to 
now the utmoſt Extent of their Guilt, 
nd what they ought to ſuffer; nay, he muſt 
e allow'd not only to know this himſelf, 
ut to make it manifeſt and unqueſtionable 
dall his Readers and Hearers. The Crea- 
res of a poetical Creator have no Diſſimu- 
tion and no Reſerve. We ſee their Paſ- 
ons in all their Height, and in all their De- 
formity ; 
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x indulging their Paſſions, as much as for 


Thus you ſee, for ought we know, Good 


irtuous alone command them. The Wick- 
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formity; and when they are unfortunate, 
we are never to ſeek for the Cauſe. 

But ſuppoſe I ſhould grant that there i; 
not always an equal Diſtribution of Aff 
on and Happineſs here below. Man is, 
Creature who was created immortal, and 
a Creature conſequently that will find x 
Compenſation in Futurity for any ſeeming 
Inequality in his Deſtiny here. But the 
Creatures of a poetical Creator are imagj. 
nary and tranſitory; they have no longer 
Duration than the Repreſentation of thei 
reſpective Fables; and conſequently, it they 
offend, they muſt be puniſh'd during that 
Repreſentation. And therefore we art 
very far from pretending that poetical je 
ſtice is an equal Repreſentation of the Ju 
{tice of the Almighty. 

We freely confeſs that tis but a very 
narrow and a very imperfect Type of it; 
ſo very narrow, and ſo very imperfect, that 
tis forc'd by temporal to repreſent eternal 
Puniſhments; and therefore when we ſhew 
a Man unfortunate in Tragedy, for not re- 
{training his Paſſions, we mean that every 
one will for ſuch Neglect, unleſs he timely 
repents, be infallibly puniſh'd by infinite 
Juſtice either here or hereafter. 

If upon this Foot we examine the Trage. 
dies of Sophocles and Euripides, we ſhall find 
that in their moſt beautiful Pieces, they ate 


impartial Executors of Poetick Juſtice. And ne 
lis 


s upon this Foot that Ariſtotle requires that 
ve ſhould examine them. Your Correſpon- 
lent I muſt confeſs is in the right when he 
ys that that n declares for Tra- 
gedies, whoſe Cataſtrophes are unhappy 
with relation to the principal Characters. But 
hen what Inſtructions does he give us for 
he forming thoſe principal Characters? We 
re neither to make them very virtuous 
Perſons on the one ſide, that is Perſons who 
+bſolutely command their Paſſions, nor on 
the other ſide Villains who are aQtuated by 
nveterate Malice, but ſomething between 
theſe two, that is to ſay Perſons who neg- 
ecting their Paſlions ſuffer them to grow 
outragious, and to hurry them to Actions 
which they otherwiſe would abhor. And 
that Philoſopher expreſsly declares, as we 
re ſhewn above, that to make a virtuous 
Man unhappy, that is a Man who abſolute- 
i commands his Paſſions, would create 
Horror inſtead of Compaſſion, and would 
de deteſted by all the World. And thus 
ve have ſhewn that Ariſtotle is for Poetical 
juſtice, notwithſtanding that he is for un- 
happy Cataſtrophes. And ſo one would 
ink was your Correſpondent. For when 
be enumerates and commends ſome Eng- 
4% Tragedies, which have unfortunate 
Lataſtrophes ; there are not two of thoſe 
vhich he commends, whoſe principal Cha- 


ſequently 
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tacters can be ſaid to be innocent, and con- 
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ſequently there are not two of them where 
there is not a due Obſervance of poetica] 
Juſtice. | 

Thus, Mr. Spectator, I have diſcuſſed the 
Buſineſs of poetical Juſtice, and ſhewn it to 
be the Foundation of all Tragedy ; and 
therefore whatever Perſons, whether anci- 
ent or modern, have writ Dialogues which 
they call Tragedies, where this Juſtice isnot 
obſerv'd, thole Perſons have entertain'd and 
amus'd the World with romantick lamen- 
table Tales, inſtead of juſt Tragedies, and 
of lawful Fables. | 

Tis not my Buſineſs at preſent to takea- 
ny farther Notice of the Errors of your Cor- 
reſpondent ; perhaps I no more approve of 
'Tragi-Comedies, or Tragedies with double 
Plots, than he does; But I hope he will not 
take it ill if I put him in mind that ſeveral 
of the Plays which he recommended before 
are T'ragi-Comedies, and that moſt of them 
have double Plots. But he is vilely miſta- 
ken if he thinks that Tragi-Comedy is of 
the Growth of our Englt/h Theatres. 

I ſhall take another Opportunity to ſhew 
him that he is as much miſtaken in what he 
has ſaid of Humours, as in what he dictates 
concerning poetical Juſtice. 


1 am 
Tour very humble, &c. 


To 


EI 


lo 
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Jo the SPECTATOR hon his 
Paper on the 24th of April. 


IX, 


Have read over your Paper of the 24th 

witha great deal of Satisfaction, and here 
return you my Acknowledgments for the 
Honour you have done me 1n quoting two 
of my Verſes with Applauſe. I think my 
elf oblig'd in Gratitude, my worthy Friend, 
todo as much Honour to your Judgment 
$you have done to my Imagination ; and 
s you have the Goodneſs to allow me to 
be an humorous Poet, 1 am bound in Ju- 
lice to celebrate you for a wonderful Cri- 
ick; and to make it appear that, contrary 
o the Obſervation of the Author of a late 
Rhapſody, one who has ſhewn himſelf no 
neat Poet may be a prodigious Judge. In- 
deed the Obſervation of that Author is ſo 
r from being true, that moſt of the Criticks 
Ancient and Modern have been no Poets, 
nd moſt of the Poets Ancient and Modern 
ave been no Criticks. I cannot find our 
bat any but Homer, and Virgil, and Horace, 


Ws. VI. 


e Ancients 


nd Sophocles, and Euripides among the 
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Ancients were great Criticks. For who can Ju 
believe, that has read them, that Apolloniui he 
 Rhodius, Nonnus, Lucan, Statins, and H. do 
lius Ttalicus ever ſo much as heard that hir 
Nature, and the Philoſophers her Interpre. an- 


ters and Commentators, had laid dowMI1g 
Rules for an Epick Poem? And who that Cr 


has read the Moderns could imagine, that we 
molt of their Dramatick Poets had ever {of by 
much as heard that there were ſuch thing or 
as the Rules? As Boileau has obſerv'd o it) 
the French, that ſome Perſons among them he 
had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by theigWecu 
Rhymes, who never knew how to diſtin 1 
guiſh Lucan from Virgil; ſo ſome amo ri 
our own Rhimers have been renown'd foi nil 
verſify ing, who never ſo much as knew thaWibat 
Horace and Milton were good Poets. AndMWreli 
I can on the other ſide name ſeveral whaWiter 
never diſtinguiſhed themſelves by PoeiryMi 1 
who yet have oblig'd the World with CriWiin 
ticiſms which have been Non-pareillo's, anq end 
the very Top-Critick of all thoſe Critick ver 
is my worthy Friend the Spectator. Whi 

Tho' who the Devil could have ever ebe. 
pected to have found my worthy Friend in 
Critick, after he had treated Criticks with hu 
ſo much Contempt in two or three Oise 
his Immortal Tatlers, and particularly We. 
the 29th and the 246th, where they ar rin 
pronounc'd to be the ſillieſt of Morer. 
tals, Creatures, forſooth, who profeſſ In 


Judgment 
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judgment; tho by the way, Mr. Spefator, 
he who profeſſes or practiſes Poetry, and 
does not profeſs Judgment in it, profefles 
himſelf an Aſs. It was from thoſe Ta: lers, 
and one or wo more, Mr. phectator, that 
gueſs'd that you had a mortal Avertion to 
Criticiſm 3 but now I find plainly that they 
were. none of your own, but were ſent you 
by two or three damn'd Poets, who are a 
ſort of Offenders that have not half tlie Cha- 
ity Which other Malefactors are wont to 
ew, but bear eternal Malice to their Ex- 
ecutioners. 

Thus the Invectives againſt Criticks and 
Criticiſm ere other Peoples; you were too 
viſe to write any ſuch thing, as knowing 
at Taſt which deelines ſo faſt is only to be 
teſtor d and maintain d by Criticiſm. And 
therefore inſtead of writing Invectives againſt 
it, vo have oblig'd the World with the 
ing it ſelf, with Criticiſm upon Criticiſm, 
nd ſuch Criticiſm. —— As thoſe : Taz lers 
rere the Off-ſpring of ſome certain Poets, 
vhich is manifeſt by their inſipid Satyr, like 
e faint Eagerneſs of Vinegar decay'd : no- 
ſing is more clear than that the Criticiſms 
could be none but yours. For as you may 
diſcover ex ungue Leonem, & ex pede Her- 
Wes, ſo in this Caſe the prodigious Off- 
I — and confeſſes the Gigantick Fa- 
ber. = 5 

In your very Folio of the 24th of April, 
low have you ſhewn the Fineneſs of your 

— WY 0 Diſcern- 
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Diſcernment, and the Profundity of your I the 
Penetration, by your Encomium of two Ver. Wi 
ſes of my Tranſlation of the Fourth Satyr of g 
Boileau? Tis now thirty Years ſince I tran. the 
{lated that Satyr, and conſequently was 2 
very Boy at the Time of that Tranſlation; Int. 
yet from that Time to this the ſtupid Ager 
has been ignorant of the Beauty of that en 
Couplet. How very flegmatick a Wretching 
have I been, and how illegitimate an Off. 
ſpring of Mr. Bays, not co know any thing 
of my own Excellence till I heard of it from 
ou? 

: How little did I imagine when ] tranſl: 
ted that Couplet, that the great Critic 
was then in Embrio who thirty Years af 
terwards ſhould declare it to be a charming 
Couplet, by giving it a place in his never 
dying Speculations. 

I am perfectly convinc'd, my moſt wor 
thy and moſt ingenious Friend, that we Au 
thors are as blind and as partial Judges c 
our own W orks, as we are unrighteous one 
of other Peoples. I was apt to imagine, be 
fore l ſubmitted my own Opinion to the de 
ciſive Authority of your Judgment; tha 
you would have done more for the Cred 
of my Genius and of your own Diſcernmen 
by commending the following Verſes of th 
Fourth Book of the Poem upon the Batt 
of Ramelies, when you had ſo fair an occ! 
ſion of taking notice of them, as you * 

| [ 
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the writing the 56 Tatler. If I begin 
the Verſes a little higher than the couch- 
ing of the Cataracts which is the Subject of 
the 56% Tatler, | am confident you will 
have the Goodneſs to pardon me, and the 
ther becauſe you diſcover'd more than a 
common Satisfaction when you were pre- 
ſent with your Friend Mr. A. at the read- 
ing thoſe Verſes in Manuſcript. A celeſti- 
| Spirit viſits the Duke of Marlborough in 
: Viſion the Night before the Battel of 
Ramelties, and after he has ſaid ſeveral other 
things to him, goes on thus. 


A wondrous Victory attends thy Arms, 

Great in it ſelf, and in its Sequel waſt ; 

Whoſe ecchozug Sound thro all the Weſt 

ſhall run 

Iranſporting the glad Nations all around, 

Who oft ſhall doubt, and oft ſuſpend their 

ay, 

1 imagine all an empty Dream; 

le Conqueror himſelf ſhall cry ama d, 

Tis not our Work, alas we did it not, 

The Hand of God, the Hand of God is here 

or thee, ſo great ſhall be thy high Renown, 

That Fame ſhall think no Muſick like thy 

Name; 

round the circling Globe it ſhall be ſpread, 

Ind to the World's laſt Ages ſhall endure; 

Ind the moſt lofty, moſt aſpiring Man, 

ball want th' Afurance in his ſecret Pray'rs 
e E e 3 To 
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Conches the Cataratts and clears his Eyes, 

And all at once a Flood of glorious Light, 

And this bright Temple of the Untverſe, 

The cryſtal Firmament, the blazing Sun, 

All the amazing Glories of the Heawv'ns, 

All the Great Maker's high Magnificence 

Come ruſhing thro' his Eyes upon his Soul; 

He cannot bear th' aſtoniſhing Delight, 

But ſtarts, exclaims, and ſtamps, and raves, 
and dies: 

o the vaſt Glories of the upper World, 

If they were ſet before embodied Mind, 

Would oppreſs Nature and extinguiſh Life. 


Theſe are the Verſes, my moſt diſcerning 
Friend, that I thought might have been 
preferr'd to the foremention'd Couplet, eſ— 
pecially ſince they would as it were have 
introduced themſelves, whereas the Coup- 
let is dragg'd in by extreme Violence. But 
[| ſubmit to your infallible Judgment, not 
in the leaſt ſuſpecting that my worthy Friend 
can have any Malice in this Affair, and in- 
ſert that Couplet in his immortal Specula- 
tions only on purpoſe to expoſe me; no, 
far be it from me to entertain any ſuch Jea- 
ouſie of my deareſt Friend, who is ſo good, 
ſo kind, ſo beneficent, and who has ſo 
often given himſelf the glorious Title of 
he Lover and Benefactor of Mankind. 
Who could imagine that one who hath 

Ee 4 given 
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given himſelf that glorious Appellation, 
could e'er be prompted by Malice, or Paſ- 
ſion, or Intereſt thus {lily and hy pocritical- 
ly to abuſe one whom he had call'd his 
Friend e | 

I have been apt to believe likewiſe, my 
worthy Friend, that you would have heen 
kinder to your ſelf and to me, if inſtead of 
commending the foremention'd Couplet 
you had taken ſome notice of the follow. 
ing Verſes which are in my Paraphraſe up- 
on the Te Deum; eſpecially when you had 
ſo fair an occaſion to mention them as you 
had at the writing the 119th Tatler. The 
Couplet of the tranſlated Satyr was intro- 
duced by Violence: But how very naty- 
"wy would the following Verſes of the Pa- 
raphraſe have been meniion'd either be- 
fore or after the laſt Paragraph of the fore- 
mention'd Paper, where a Spirit is intro- 
duc'd, who after he has ſpoke of that part 
of the Creation which 1s too lictle for hu- 
man Sight, comes afterwards to ſpeak 0 


the immenſe ObjeRs of Nature after this 
manner. A 


T muſt acknowledge for my own Part, tha 
altho' it is with much Delight that I ſet 
the Traces of Providence in theſc 

Tat. 119. Inſtances, I ſtill ſee greater pla 
ſure in confidering the Works of th 
Creation in their Immenſity, than in thei 


Minute- 
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Minuteneſs. For this Reaſon, I rejoice 
when I ſtrengthen my Sight ſo as to make 
if pierce into the moſt remote Spaces, and 
take a view of thoſe Heavenly Bodies, which 
he out of the reach of Human Eyes tho 
aſſiſted by Teleſcopes; what you look upon 
as one confus'd White in the milky way, ap- 
pears to me a long Tratt of Heavu'ns, di- 
ftingurſh'd by Stars, that are ranged in pro- 
per Figures and Conſtellations : While you 
are admiring the Sky in a ſtarry Night, J 
am entertain d with a variety of Worlds © 
and Suns plac d one above another, and 
riſing up to ſuch au immenſe Diſtance that 
no created Eye can ſee an end of them. 


Upon the writing this Paragraph, how 
could you avoid the making mention of 
Verſes which had the very ſame Ideas, and 
Verſes which you had formerly mention'd 
with Applauſe in private Converſation ? J 
know you will anſwer that you had intire- 
ly forgot them, and therefore I take the 
Ace here to refreſh your Memory. The 
Angels are introduc'd in that Paraphraſe 
ſpeaking to God, and ſaying, after other 
things, that which follows. 

[ Eyes, 
Where-e'er at utmoſt ſtretch we caſt our 
Thro' the vaſt frightful Spaces of the Skies ; 
Ev'n there we find thy Glory, there we gaze 
On thy bright Majeſty's unbounded * 8 
e en 
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T, 5; © ra Suns, prodigious Globes of Nl th 
ight 
At ded in broad Dimenſions ſirike our ſight, 
Millions behind in the remoter Skies, 
Appear but Spangles to our wearied Eyes; 
And when our wearied Eyes want farther 
ſtrength | 
To pierce the Void's immeaſurable Length, 
Our vigorous tow'ring Thoughts ſtill farther 


2 
Ard ſtill remoter flaming Worlds deſtry; 
But ev'n an Angel's comprehenſive T hought 
Cannot extend ſi far as thou haſt wrought, 
Our vaſt Conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow'd and loſt in Infinite to nought. 


How glad am] that the foremention'd Ver- 
ſes were writ before the above-nam'd T at- 

lers? Otherwiſe I ſhould have been thought 
to have borrow'd from my worthy Friend, 
without making any manner of acknow- 
ledgment, only adding or endeavouring to 
add to what I borrow'd a little of that Spi- 
rit, and Elevation and Magnificence of F x- 
preſſion which the Greatneſs of the Hints 
requir'd. 

"Tis for this Reaſon that I am glad the 
Verſes were printed ſome Years before the T 
Proſe. For you know, my dear Friend, WI th: 
that a Plagiary in general is but a ſcanda- Wl th; 
lous Creature, a ſort of a ſpiritual Out- I th; 
law, and ought to be treated as ſuch by . it; 

| the 
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the Members of the Commonwealth of 
Learning. But a Plagiary from living Au- 
thors is moſt profligately impudent, and in 
ſo flow and ſplenatick a Nation as ours moſt 
unjuſt and barbarous. For among us any 
thing that is admirably good is twenty or 
thirty Years before it comes to be under- 
food. And how infinitely baſe is it in the 
mean while to deprive an Author of any 
thing that is valuable in him, and to inter- 
cept his coming Praiſe? As Laws are made 
for the Security of Property, what pity 'tis 
that there are not ſome enacted for the Se- 
ey of a Man's Thoughts and Inventions, 
which alone are properly his? For Land is 
alienable, and Treaſure is tranſitory, and 
both muſt at one time or other paſs from 
him, either by his own voluntary Act, or 
by the Violence and Injuſtice of others, or 
at leaſt by Fate. And therefore nothing is 
truly and really a Man's own. 


——— Punto quod mobilis Horæ 
Nunc prece, nunc precio, nunc vi, nunc forte 
ſupremd 
Permutet Dominos, & cedat in altera Jura. 


Tis only a Man's Thoughts and Inventions 
that are properly his: being alone Things 
that can never be alienated from him, nei- 
ther by Force nor Perſuaſion, nor by Fate 
it ſelf; and tho? another may baſely uſurp 


the 
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the Honour of them, yet they mult for ever 
rightfully belong to their firſt Inventor, 
Thus even the richeſt and the happieſt of 
Men have nothing that is truly and really 
their own, but their Thoughts and Inven- 
tions. But Authors for the moſt part, and 
eſpecially Poets, have nothing that can fo 
much as be call'd their own but their 
Thoughts. Tis for thoſe alone, and the 
Glory which they expect from thoſe, that 
they entirely quit their Pretenſions to 
Riches, and renounce the Pomps and V ani- 
ties of this wicked World; and therefore 
to endeavour to deprive them of thoſe is 
exceedingly inhuman. What a Joy tis to 
think that the Precedence of Times ſets me 
free from the Imputation of this Injuſtice ? 
Had I been capable of doing this, and do- 
ing it to my worthy Friend, of wronging 
my deareſt Friend in this manner, who 
knows how far that Barbarity might have 
extended it ſelf? I might have proceeded 
to. have upbraided him with ſome weak 
place in his never-dying Folio's; and ha- 
ving forcibly depriv'd him of his Silver and 
his Gold, have pelted bim with his Braſs 
and his Copper, out of counterfeit Anger 
or pretended Scorn, becauſe they were of 
no richer Metal. 

Bur the Caſe of my dear Friend is vaſtly 
different. You have that Reputation, and 


the World has that Opinion of your 1 
that 


| 
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that they will be ſo far from believing that 
you have Obligations to a living Author 
which you have not, that tho' you had 
really made thus bold with me, it would 
have been impoſſible to have convinc'd a- 
dove forty or fifty People of it. And here, 
my dear Friend, at the ſame time that } 
acknowledge your uncommon Merit, I 
cannot but congratulate your incomparable 
Felicity, it being plain that you have got 
more Reputation in three Years time than 
Milton has done in fifty Years, or than 
Shakeſpear has in an hundred. I ſhall there. 
fore judiciouſly conclude with the genera- 
lity of your Readers, that you have a Me- 
rit paramount to that of all Britiſh Authors 
both living and dead, and that you have 
not only more Merit than any one Mora- 
lit either Ancient or Modern, but that if 
you continue your Paper three Vears long- 


er, you will have as much Merit as hy 
have all together. 


J am, my dear Friend, 
With great Reſpect and Fidelity, 


Tour, &c. 
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the Roman Satirifts. 


SIX, 
Hen you ſeem'd to approve of the 
Tranſlation of the ſeventh Satire 
of the ſecond: Book of Horace, which was 
. tranſlated by one of my Friends, that Ap- 
probation was the more pleaſing to me, be- 
cauſe it contirm'd me in my own Opinion 
of it, and obligd me to acquieſce in the 
Judgments which ſome of my Friends have 
given of it, whom I have always chiefly 
conſulted in my Doubts about poetical 
Matters. And now, vir, 1 come according 


to my Promiſe to conſult you about the 


Preference which ſeveral Partizans of the 
Roman Satiriſts have given to their reſped- 
ive Favourite Authors, and to know trom 
you which of them are in the right, or ra- 
ther whether they are not all in the wrong. 
You know very well, Sir, that hy rp 
Scaliger the Elder, Lipſius and Holiday 
prefer Jubenal to Horace and Per ſius; 
That Dacier, Heinſius, Monſieur de 14 


Bruyere, and ſeveral others, prefer Horace 
to 
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to Perſius and Juvenal; that Mr. Dryden 
endeavours to divide the Palm between 


Horace and Juvenal, and to prefer Horace 
for Inſtruction, and Juvenal for Delight; 


that he gives Horace the Preference for In- 


ſtruction, becauſe, ſays he, he is the more 
general Inſtructor; but that he gives the 
Priority to 7uvenal for Delight, becauſe 
he is moiſt delighted with him, and ſo 
makes his own Taſte the Argument for 
preferring him. But tho' we ſhou'd grant, 
Sir, that the Generality of Readers are 
more delighted with Juvenal than they are 
with Horace, becauſe Dryden is more de- 
ligbted with him; yet is it not very much 
to be queſtion'd, whether the Author who 
gives the moſt general Delight is the moſt 
delightful Author? Now Sir, your old 
Friend Monſieur Deſpreaux, tho' tis evi- 
dent that he was more pleas'd with Horace 
than he was with Juvenal, becauſe he has 
imitated him more, yet he had more Judg- 
ment than expreſly to prefer the one to the 
other, becauſe he knew very well, that 
there can be no true Preference where 
there can be no juſt Compariſon, and that 
there can be no juſt Compariſon between 
Authors whoſe Works are notegu/dem gene- 
rie, and that the Works of thoſe two Sati- 
nits are not ejuſdem generis. For do not 
you believe, dir, that Mr. Dryden is in 
the wrong where he affirms that the Ro- 

man 
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man Satire had its Accompliſhment in Ju. 
venal? For is there not Reaſon to believe 
that the true Roman Satire is of the Comick 
kind, and was an Imitatiou of the old At heniaꝝ 
Comedys, in which Lucilius firſt ſignaliz d 
himſelf, and which was after wards perfect. 
ed by Horace, and that Juvenal afterwards 
ſtarted a new Satire which was of the Tra- 
gick kind? Horace, who wrote as Luciliut 
had done before him, in Imitation of the 
old Comedy, endeavours to correct the 
Follies and Errors, and epidemick Vices of 
his Readers, which is the Buſineſs of Co. 
medy. Juvenal attacks the pernicious out- 
ragious Paſſions and the abominable mon- 
ſtrous Crimes of ſeveral of his Contempo- 
raries, or of thoſe who liv'd in the Age be- 
fore him, which is the Buſineſs of Trage- 
dy, at leaſt of imperfect Tragedy. Horace 
argues, inſinuates, engages, rallies, ſmiles; 
Juvenal exclaims, apoſtrophizes, exagge- 
rates, laſhes, ſtabbs. There is in Horace al- 
moſt every where an agreeable Mixture of 
good Senfe, and of true Pleaſantry, ſo that 
he has every where the principal Qualities 
of an excellent Comick Poet. And there 
is almoſt ny where in Juvenal, Anger, 
Indignation, Rage, Diſdain, and the vio- 
lent Emotions and vehement Style of Tra- 
_y Can there then be a juſt Compari- 
on made between theſe two Satiriſts, any 
more than there can be between a N 
| an 
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and a Comick Poet? If Mr. Dryden were 
now. living, would he compare Nat Lee 
with Etherege, the former of which never 
touch'd upon Comedy, and the other never 
attempted Tragedy? would he prefer Nat 
Lee to Etherege, as he does Javenas to 
Horace, becauſe the Thoughts of Lee are 
more elevated than thoſe of Etherege, his 
Expreſhons- more noble and more ſono- 
rous, his Verſe more numerous, and his 
Words more ſublime and lofty ? would he 
not have believ'd, that if Etherege had 
writ Sir Fopling in the ſame Style, that 
Nat Lee wrote Alexander, he would 
have been as merry a Perſon as Penketh- 
man was when he acted Alexander? 
Would he not in all probability have 
jdg'd> that Lee is more delightful to 
thoſe who are more pleas'd with Tra- 
gedy than they are with Comedy, and 
that Etherege is more delightful ro thoſe 
who are better entertain'd with Comedy 
than they are with Tragedy? Now, Sir, 
ought not we to make the ſame Judgment 
of Horace and Juvenal, and to affirm Ho- 
race to be more delightful to thoſe who 
are more pleas'd with Comedy than they 
are with Tragedy, and that Juvenal is 
more delightful to thoſe who are better 
entertain'd with Tragedy than they are 
with Comedy? And that perhaps for 
nat very reaſon he was more pleaſing than 

Ff Horace 
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Horace to Mr. Dryden? Will not the Tra 
gick Satire, which like Tragedy fetches it 
Notions from Philoſophy and from com 
mon Senſe, be in all probability more ac 
ceptable to Univerſities and Cloiſters, and 
all thoſe Recluſe and Contemplative Men 
who paſs moſt of their time in their Clo 
ſets, all which Perſons are ſuppos'd tc 
have Philoſophy from Study, and commo 
Senſe from Nature? And will not the Co 
mick Satiriſt, who owes no ſmall Part » 
his Excellence to his Experience, that i; 
to the Knowledge of the Converſation an 
Manners of the Men of the World, be it 
all likelihood more agreeable to the di 
cerning Part of a Court, and a great Capi 
tal, where they are qualify'd to taſte and 
diſcern his Beauties, by the ſame Experi 
ence which enabled their Authors to pre 
duce them? And above all things, muſti 
not be moſt agreeable to a Polite Cour 
where that dexterous Inſinuation, that fin 
good Senſe, and that true Pleaſantr 
which are united in the Horatian Satire 
are the only ſhining Qualities which mak 
the Courtier valuable and agreeable? Ant 
will he not take more delight in the Hora 
tian Satire than in the Tragick Eloquenc 


of Juvenal, not only becauſe he is qual 
fied by Nature and Experience to rel 
the Beauties of it, but becauſe the Plea 


ſure which he receives from it, is ſubſe 
vle 
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ſient to his Intereſt, which is always his 
nain Deſign, and Improves and Cultivates 
hoſe Talents which are chiefly to recom- 
mend him to thoſe who are to advance 
lim? | 

It will be needleſs, Sir, to detain you 
my longer, by Sn brat into the Prefe- 
ence Which Caſaubon has ſo injudiciouſly 
given to Per ſius above Horace and Fuve- 
al, or into the Preference which he par- 
icularly gives to the fifth Satire of Per/zus 
efore this of Horace, the Tranſlation of 
rhich has occaſion'd the Trouble which 
| now give you, and which, you know, 
ir, is writ upon the ſame Subject. Your 
Friend, Monſieur Daczer, tells us that 
sſaubon by this Opinion prefers the Uni- 
erſity to the Court. I appeal to you, Sir, 
the Satire of Horace, the Tranſlation of 
mich comes after this Letter, does not 
peak for it ſelf, and juſtifie the Aſſertion - 
ft Monſieur Dacier. 


1 am, 


L S 1 . 


| Tour, &c. 
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Amdudum auſeulto , & cupiens tibi dic 
f fervus | 
1 Taugt. reformido. De! 7 ita Neves 
en 4 4 2 L 2 | | 
Mancipium domino, & frugi, quod ſit ſatis: hoc 4 
Vt vitale putes. age, libertate Decemöri, 
¶ Quando ita majores.voluerunt) utere : uarra. 
Pars hominum vitiis gaudet conſtanter, & urge 
Propoſitum, pars multa natat, modò recta cds 
ſens, 


Tnterdum pravis obuoxig. ſape notatus 
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DAVVS and HORACE. 


By üſten dlong g. and now wou'd Silence break, 
If your poor timerous Slave had leave to ſpeak. 
bat, Davus, ig it thou? The very fame ; 

ind, if the trueſt Services may claim 15 
ſhe juſt Return of a kind Maſter's Care, 
Merhinks that I of yours deſerve a Share. 
Why then, ſince ancient Cuſtom has ordain d 
Thy Tongue at this time ſhould be unreftrain'd, | 
/i Saturnian Feat th Advantage take, 
d what thou would'ftl' deliver, freely ſpeak, | 
part of Mankind on Vice are firmly bent. 
heir conſtant Pleaſure and their ſale Intent; 1 
Vhile a large part are fluQuating ſtill, 

And naw It to Good, and now inclin c 4 to Ill. 
= 27 Was For 
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Cum tribus annellis, modo Leud Priſens mani, 


be it inequalis. 3 elavum ut mutaret in boras, 
Albus * magyic bird ſ# conderet, unde 


Mundior. exiret vi libertinus honeſte. 


7a am mechus Rome, jam mallet doctus Atheni 


i — 


Vi n Vertummio, quorquot ſunt, natus iniqui 


80 _ 7 ulanerins, poſtquam illi juſta chiragra 


Contudit « art iculor, qui pro ſe tolleret,  atque 
Mitreret' in'p e, tabos, mercede diurnd 


Conduttuns pavit quanto confluntier idem 
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11 Jam, contento, * laxo Finn ne laborat. 
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For ſuch Inconſtancy was Priſcus known, » IM 
Twice in an Hour he chang'd his darling Gown 9 
To- day three Rings he wears, to-morrow none: 
From his own pompous Palace oft he ſtole, } 
And to ſome lurking: Place ſo vile wou'd ſtrole, 
Ev'n cleanly Slaves wou'd ſcorn the naſty 0 
One Day, he wiſhes it may be his Doom, 
To paſs his Life in Lewdneſs and in Rome; 
The next, that Athens, Virtue's learned Seat, 
May prove his Quiet and his laſt Retreat: 
From Object thus to Object would he range, 
As if poſſeſs d by all the Gods of Change. 
Volnerius, juſtly lam'd in both his Hands, 
Keeps one in Pay, that at his Elbow ſtands, 
Merely to throw the gouty Gameſter's Dice; 
So perſevering is he in his Vice. 
Leſs wretched thus, in conſtantly purſuing 
An obvious, certain, but a pleaſing Ruin, 
Than t'other ſtruggling with ſtrong Inclination, 
And ſure to ſhock his Reaſon or his Paſſion. 


And what's by all theſe muſty Morals meant? 
As muſty, Sir, as you are pleas'd to find 'em, 
 Ev'n for your Worſhip's Service 1 deſignd em. 
How fo, you Dog? Our Ancients, Sir, you praiſe, 
TheirtemperateLife, their plain, their frugal ways; 
| When 


Sirrah, what's all this Stuff? to what Intent? " 
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| Nequicquam Cana Cupiens a Planyane. : 


| 21 [ fi Bly 6 . 
Romæ ur tas, abſentem ruſticur urbem 


Tollis ad W vir. | Nays opp eber Vocatus 
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Ad CanG, Au, feeurum 2 3 ac, vakus anne 


F- Vindtus cas, its t Rien divies amdſaue, 
94d 2 710 ſit potandam. Je ah 


Mecenas forum you lumina prima venire 
2. 


— — nemon' olrum feret ocyus? erquis 


Audit? cum magus blateras clamore, furi{que. 
Mitvins et feurre tibi, non  referenda precati 


Pier, eteuim fareor 1 dixorit illes 910 
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When in an inſtant, ſhould ſome Pow'r Divine 
Pronounce. alond, That Antique Life be thine, _ 
You wou'd refuſe the Grant, nor have the Heart 
From your dear, darling Vices e'er to part; 
Either becauſe you feel not what you ſpeak, 
Or elſe your Mind's inconſtant {till and weak: 
Thus while one Foot you labour'to W 
Your other plunges. deeper in the Mire. 

When you're in Rome, you're all on fire to prove 
The Solitary Pleaſures of your Grove; 
But ſcarce you're to your Country Seat got down, 
When to the Skies y extol the abſent Town. 

If uninvited and at home you eat, 
How quiet is the Morſel, and how ſweet! 
And you ſo pleas'd, that one wou'd ſurely think, 
Abroad unwillingly you eat or drink; 
But let Mæcenas ſend for you next Day, 
How eager you the Summons to obey! 
Who's there? who waits? where are my Raskals 

all? 

What ho! my Effence: frantickly 500 bawi; 
When with light Bellies and with heavy Heart 
Vour ſpunging Scoundrels, curſing you, depart. 

[grant that I my Belly love full well ; 
N each good Diſh L. c me by the Smell; 
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Qringenti tis emto drachmis deprenderis; ? aufer 
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Me * terrere: ; manum, flomachimque teneto, 


Dum, gue Criſdini docuit me aner edo. 
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Te Wen liens capit, abs Davun. 
Peccat a ater alu cruce ce dignins 2 acris ubi me. 


Natur 1 ſub clard nuda lune. 
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That indolent and idle, and a Sot, 
I'm hardly driven to forſake my Pot; 


445 


But yet that you who ſtill are worſe ſometimes, .. 


Tho ſpecious Words may colour o'er your Crimes, 
That You ſhould reprimand me ev'ry Hour, 
Only becauſe you have me in your POo-w˖ , 
When this poor Slave, whom for ten Pounds you 
bought, 

Better and wiſer too perhaps is thought—— 

| Nay, againſt all Reſentment I declare: 
Both Frowns and Blows and angry Words! bar; 
While what learnt from my Converſe of late 
With Cyiſpin's Porter, I ſhall now relate. | 

No leſs, forſooth, than ſome fine marryd Dame 
Can raiſe your Fancy and provoke your Flame; 
While honeſt Davuc, humble as he's poor, 
Pretends no higher than his little W hore. 
If then the Caſe ſtands thus between us two, 
Am I the greater Criminal or you? 

When Nature keen incites Love's fierce Paſires, 
To ſome convenient Place to quench thoſe than 


Forthwith, defying Scandal, I repair. 
And ſome kind ſhe, whom Luſt has painted bur. 


take, and in ber looſe, commodious Dreſs, .. 


The willing, wanton Baggage I careſs; 
Kr * 
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Dimittit negue famoſum, neque ſolicitum, | * 


Dior, aut forme melioris meiat eodem. 
Ti cum projettis infinibur anvil ener 
Romanoque habitu, prodis ex jñudice Dans 


Tanis. odoratum capul ob ſcurante lacernd; ; 


Non es, quod Jmulas ? metuens induceris, r. 


Altercante ubidinibus tremis oſſa pavere. 
Quid r eri t, uri virgiz, ferrdque necars 


Auttorarus ear; un nts roar oa it _ 


To be fed 


Quo te nee, 1 conſeia herilis 


coneracfun tivikss tanges caput 2 eftne marito 
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Matrone peccantis. zn ambos Juſta prefer?" 
In corruptorem wel ali? 2 tamen fe 
Non habitn, nutaut ve loco, peecaroe fuperne, 


Cum te e's mulier, neque credit amanti. 
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But after having well my ſelf diverted, 
m in no Pain, for being ſoon deſerted, 
Nor care if, when my preſent Paſtime's over, 
Her next a finer 'be, of richer Lover. e 
When you aſide your Marks of Honour fling, 
Vour Roman Robe and your Egueſtrian Ring; 
hen xu, whom Cæſar made a Judge ſo grave, 
Sculk, in the filthy Habit of a Slave, 
To blind fome Cuckold, and his Wife t' obtain: 
Are you not really what you think you feign? 
Trembling you're introduc'd, tho all on =, 
hear in your Breaſt conflicting with Deſire; 
What Gladiator, hack'd and hew'd all o'er 
For wretched Suſtenance, can ſuffer more? 
Witneſs, when Neck and Heels together preſt, 
You're cram'd for Refuge in ſome. naſty Cheſt. 
Is not Revenge the Injur'd Husband's DS, . = 
Both on the Wife and her Cortupter too? 
What Favour can the ayer hope or claim, 
Induſtrious to offend— Not ſo the Dame. 
She ne'er ſteals. out to meet ou in Diſgmile, - 
Nor to your active Ardor cer replies, 
But dully paſſive in your Arms ſhe lies. 
Not but ſhe'd meet you with at equal Guſt, 
If to your amorous Vows ſhe dar d to truſt, 4 
Nor fear'd you'd (corn her for her rampant Taft 
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Ibis ſub furcam prudens, dominoque furenti | 

| Committes _ omnem, & vitam, & cum corpore 
Evaſti? credo mers, dottuſque cavebis. 
Dueres, quando iterum paveas, iterumgue Perire 

Poſſir, 0 toties ſervus ! que bellua ruptir, 


Cam ſemel effugit, reddit ſe prava catenis? 


Non ſum mechus,ais. neque ego hercule fur, ubi vaſe 
Pretereo ſapiens argentea. tolle periclum, 
Jam vaga proſiliet frenis natura remotis. 

Tune mihi dominus, rerum imperiis hominumque 


Tot tanti/que minor ; quem ter vindicta quaterque 


Impoſita haud unquam miſerd formidine privet? 
Alu- ſupra diftis, quod non levins valeat. nam 


Sve vicarius eft, qui ſervo paret, uti mos 
| | Peſter 
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Yet on to, Bondage Willingl 

Round your own Neck 013 n Ver oh ttirow, 
hile to your Cuckold, in his xaging 1 r 
our Honour, Life and Fortune you commit. 
Have you'efcap'd ?- Tis hop'd; that Danger paſt, 
May teach you Caution and more Wit at laſt, 
No— {ill you long your former Riſques to run, — 
and freſh Occaſions ſeek to be undon. 
b, Slave confirm'd! who can ſo often ll * 
ito repeated Bonds, and willing Thrall? 
hat Beaſtꝰ's ſo ſtupid, when he breaks ls Chai, 
ever to return to it again? 
You'reno Aldult'rer Right No Thief, am nl; J 
ſour Plate I paſs with yaſt Diſcretion by, 
ut ſet the legal Penalties aſide, 
ind Nature breaks thro" all una N 
You can I juſtly then my Maſter call, 
ou, whom To many Luſts and Men carnal, © 
hom ſhou'd the Prætor's Wand firike. thrige, : 
or more, 
ſour native Freedom it cou'd- ne er reſtore, c 
nd ne er expel the Fear that tyranniz d before? 
As one, who to Commands Obedience pays, 
hich ſome Superior Slave upon him days, 
for ſuch a Cuſtom here I find you-have)*®, N 
als 1 Superior {till his Fellow Slave; 
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Voter ait, ſou con ſervus; tibi quid ſum ego ?nemp, 
Tu, mihi qui imperitas, aliis ſervis miſer, atque 
VDuceris ut nervi alienis mobile lignum. 
Quiſnam igitur liber 2 ſapiens, ſibique imperioſus: 
Quem 77585 e neque mrs, neque Vincula 
terrent ; 2 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, & iu ſeip/o totus teres, atque rotundus; 
Externi ne quid valeat per læve morarst : 
In quem manca ruit ſemper fortuna. poteſne 
Ex his, ut proprium, quid noſtere ? quinque talents 
Poſcit te mulier, vexat, foribuſque repulſum 
Per fundit gelidd. rurſus vocat. eripe turpi 
Colla jugs : liber, liber ſum, dic age. non quis. 
Urget enim dominus mentem non lenis, & acres 


Subjeflat laſſo flimulos, verſatque negantem. 
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$0 ſince you {till unactive are alone, n 
\nd move by Springs, like Puppets, not your own L 
Since your mad Paſſions rule both you and me, 
Pray what but wretched Fellow Slaves are we? 
At this Rate who is free? The wiſe Man's free; 
hat Sovereign of his Mind, 'tis only he 
ho can be ſaid t'enjoy true Liberty 
Who ſpight of Death, of Poverty and Chains, 
ind Pleaſures, o'er himſelf ſerenely reigns ; 
Who ſtands collected in himſelf, and whole, 
Match for all the Tyrants of the Soul; 
ho ſcorning Titles, of himſelf is great, 
Of Fortune independant and of Fate. | 
This 1s the Picture of the Man that's free; 
Now here what Feature of your own do' you ſee? 
Tour coſtly W hore, who has your W eakneſs found, 
Preſſes and plagues you for a thouſand Pound : 
efus'd, in Rage ſhe turns you out of Doors, 
And a falt Shower upon your Head ſhe pours. 
Yer when ſhe calls again, you're at her beck.— 
from this vile Yoke, for Shame, withdraw your 
Neck; 
Come, ſay I'm Free— Alas! you have no Pow'r 
o quit the Tyrant Paſlion, that each Hour 
dubjects your Mind, and will no Mercy ſhow, 
but ſpurs you tir'd and jaded as you go. 


| Oc 
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Vel cun ee torpes, inſane, tabella, 


"TT 7 (Y 11 AY TO A 
Wi Pres MINUS, atque ego, cum Fului, Rutube. 


* * 1 


me,' . | 4 ? j 
* ' q ; . 
45 3 


Aut Bee conteyto  poplite 1 miror A 
Prelia rubric pita aut carbone: velut fe 
Re verd Eilsen; feriant, vitentgue moventes 


Arma viri. negu dm, 8 ceſſator Davus: at ipſe 


Subtilis veterum jndex, & callidus audis. 
Nil go, f 4 ducor libo fumante ibi ingen: 
Virtus, argue animus cænis reſpon fat pimis. 
Obſequitt ventris mihi Perniciof as oft: cur? 
Tergoplettor enim; po! tu impunitiar, illa, 
Quæ Parvo ſumi nequeunt, ſonia captas ? 
Nempe/inamareſeunt epule ſine fine petite, 
- Tlluſique pedes witioſum ferre n 
Corpus. an hie peccat, ſub noctem gui puer uva 
Furtivd mutat firigili? qui prædia vendit, 
Nil ſervile gulæ parens habet? adde, quod ide 


No 
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or when in fooliſh Rapture long you ſtand, 1 
Admiring ſome fam'd Piece" of Pauſit's Hand. | [| 
How is your Conduct leſs a Fault than. mine,) ö | 
When gaping at ſome brawny Fencer's Sign, 0 c 
Bungl'd..in. Chalk or Gaal, I think it fine? | 
And lag a while to view the painted Show, | | 
And how they ſeem to give and ward the Blow 

Davus however is the loit ring Aſs, _ 

While for a plaguy Judge of Art you paſs.” 

i Fmiprovok'd. by a bot ſ{meaking Pye - 

To Demolition, what a Rogue am I? 

While you, the Man of Virtue and hight Mind, 
Diſdain the Diſhes of the niceſt kind. 

For my good Cheer you'll fay 1 dearly” pays 
ince with my Back m Belly I defray... 
But can you draw a juſt Concluſion hence, 

That you're luxurious at a leſs Expence ? 

When choiceſt Viands in Exceſſes cloy, 

And endleſsly debauching, you deſtroy, \ 

That Strength, that ſhould your faultring Limbs 
ſupply, © 

Which now to bear your a Corps deny. 
It the young liquoriſh Rogue, who ſwaps for 

n | 

The Toys he Role, moſt juſtly feels the Laſh ; 

gen hall he eſcape the Scourge, who, to ſupply 

No His Luxury, makes Lands and Lordſhips fly? 


I $24. 


. Unde mihi lapidem Nyuorſum eft opus? unde ſagit 


1 - 


2594 HOKACE-:-: 
Non horam tecum eſſe potes ; non otia rect 
Ponere : teque ipſum vitat fugitivus & erro; 
Jam vino querens, jam ſomno fallere curam. 


Fruſtra: nam comes atra premit, ſequiturque fu 


bug =, — kk r had, 4. 4% 


gacem. 


fas? 


a k;} t-ywE<ca it 


Aut inſanit homo, aut verſus facit. ocyns hint 


Ni rapis; accedes opera agro nona Sabin. 
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Now add to what I've ſaid, you want the Pow'r 
T'endure your ſelf alone one ſingle Hour, 
You want the Pow'r your Leiſure to enjoy, 

But ev'ry precious Moment miſemploy. 

Still from your ſelf a Fugitive you run, 

And ſeek by Wine and Sleep-your Care to ſhun, 
Care on its dusky Wings purſues its Prey, 

Or lies in Ambuſcade upon your way, 

Haunts you by Night and ruffles you by Day. 

Oh that a Stone— Oh that a Dart I had! 
The Man is raving ſure or rhiming mad. 

Sirrah, this Moment vaniſh from my Sight. 

For if thou doſt not urge thy ſpeedy Flight, 

To my Plantation, Wretch, thou goeſt once more, 
T encreaſe the Number De ſent there before, 
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Y * * 


To My. G RE EN WOOD, 
HIS Morning, in order to perform 
T my el aus d two Parcels to 
e put into the General Penny-Poſt-Office 
for you, in one of which was The In vader 
if Has Countrey, and in the other, the four 
tters to Sir John Edgar; I hope both 
Parcels will come ſafe to your Hands, and 
mih they may entertain you, - '. 
rg he Þ age in ate, I _ con- 
ider” a in Phedrus, Se 
100 pro, Judicio præmium. | find that 
4 ue and Horace have us'd the Word 
Judicium in three or four ſeveral Senſes. 
They have both us' d it for the intellectual 
Faculty, which we call Judgment. Horace 


ry; as in this Paſſage | 
Tu nihil invitd dicas faciefve Minerud 
id tibi judic ium eſt, ea ment. 


And in the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, ſpeaking 
of Alexander the Great, 620 x Ants, 
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has us'd it in this Senſe in his Art of Poe- 
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——= Quod [7 
Judicium ſubtile videadis artibus illud © 
Ad Libros et ad hac. Muſarum dona vocares 


Virgil has ys'd it in his 7" Eclogue for 
Opinion; 


Judicio noſtro tantum tibi cedit Ampyntas. 


In the firſt Epiſtle of the firſt Book, H.. 
race uſes Judiciis for Opinions. 


J 
N 
ſe 
n 
P 
C 
Cl 
u 


uod ſi me populus Romanus forte rogat, tur 
8 on, ut porticibus, ſic Fudicis 2 e 
Pier et aut. fug iam, que dibigit #þſe vel 
- oatt, 
Olim ac vulpes, &c. 


Horace in the firſt Satire of the ſecond 
Book uſes it for a Proſecution or a Tryal 
at Law: | 


Si mala condiderit in quemquis Carmine, jus 
eft | 
Fudiciamy 424% 


And i in the fourth Satire of the firſt Book; 


— . Admiror que pots Fudicium illud 
Fugerit. | 


But laſtly, Jadlicium is nes taken 


for a definitive Sentence, as 
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— —mamet altd mente repoſtum 
Tudicium Paridis. WI 


Now as Penalty or Puniſhment is the con- 
ſequence of an antecedent Sentence, and 
no Figure is more commonly us'd either by 
Poets or Orators, than the Effect for the 
Cauſe, or the Conſequence for the Ante- 
cedent; Phædrus in the Paſlagein Queſtion 
uſes the word Judicium for Puniſhment ; 
as he uſes Præmium to lignifie Pænam, and ſo 
the Senſe of the above-cited Verſe is, But 
this ſhall be your Puniſhment according to 
the Sentence pronounc'd againſt you. And 
thus much to the Paſſage of Phedras. 
N to come as ſoon as the Weather 
is ſettled, and to paſs two or three Days at 
the Houſe where I breakfaſted yeſterday 
Morning ; but I ſhall hardly care to make 
a longer Stay among ſo many Jacobites, a 
Sort of People whom I ſo much abhor, 
and who ſo much hate me. I can compare 
them, for Malice, Credulity and Obſtinacy, 
to no Sort of People ſo nearly as to the 
bal who have been ſo many Years in a 
ooliſh ExpeRation of that Meſſiah who is 
already come. But of all the Jacobites I 
deteſt none ſo much as the Jacobite Parſons, 
and of all the Parſons none ſo much as thoſe 
who are for dethroning a Prince to whom 
they have taken an Oath to be Loyal, and 


for ſetting up a Pretender whom they have 
cs {worn 


1460 . 5 ö L. 3 ＋ T \Þ. R 8 8 5 \ 1 10. TC? 
_ ſworn. to renounce... 1ibaye..a. great deal 


more Regard, or more Charity at leaſt, for © 
the Nonjurors among them, I mean that 
Part of them yo live mogdeRily-and hum- © 


bly in Retirement, and never meddle with 
the Government. Theſe People ſeem to re- Io 
fuſe the Oaths thro'Conſcience; but a Con- 
ſcience erroneous and ill- guided. But as for 
that Part of the Nonjurors. who make it the 
conſtant Buſineſs of their Lives, to plot, to 
cabal, to ſet the People againſt their King, 
and one Part of the People againſt the o- 
ther, they are e Nonjurors thro' 
Intereſt and not Conſcience ; they refuſe the 
Oathsthro' the Hope of another Reſtoration, 
and the Gain that may attend it; It being 
impoſſible that any thing ſp uncharitable 
and immoral as their Practice, can be the 
Efect of a Chriſtian Conſcienge. Let evn 
theſe are nothing near ſo wicked as the 
. {wearing Jacobite Parſons. W bat 1 ſaid of 
Dr. Fauftus, if you took it xightly, was de- 
ſign'd againſt them : for the Perſon who 
lives in conſtant, repeated, daily Perjury 

upon the account of Intereſt, ſeems to I (4, 
met be capable of any Villany whatſoevet, ¶ th. 

and to have done in effect what. ſome cre- ¶ ve 

dulous Perſons believe that Dr. Fauſtus did WI m. 
foremrly, that is, to have given Bond and I fo 
udgment to che Devil to ſurrender their II 4 
Perſons to him after a Term of Iime. ch 


Jam, Sir, Tours, &c. 
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QITT3 $1351 18. 76) 3314 | 1111185 | * 
Have lately, with a great deal of Satis- 


| Ig read twice over the political 


Letters to the Author of the London Jour- 
nal. Several of them ſeem to come from 
do ordinary Hands, being writ. with great 


Strength and Spirit. The great Occaſion 


certainly call'd for all the Strength and Spi 

tit that could be ſupplied by Man. Tis 
indeed ſo extraordinary, that it has no Pa- 
rallel in any Nation or any Age: For that a 
great Number of the chief Inhabitants of 
he Metropolis of a powerful Kingdom, 
who were o far from having any Cauſe of 
Diſcontent, that they had in their Power 
all the Felicity that Mortals can enjoy; that 
they actually poſſeſs'd more than ever 
they dar'd to hope for, nay more than e- 
ver they dar d to with for, ev'n in their 
moſt ſanguine Hours, but a few Months be- 
fore; hat Perſons who were eſteemed by 
all their Fellow: Citizens, reſpected by all 
their Fellow- Subjects, regarded and highly 


and 


favour'd by the Government, and honour'd 


TAS EET ES 
and diſtinguiſh'd by the whole Legiſlature; 
that a Number of theſe ſhould enter into 
an execrable Conſpiracy, irretrievably to 
ruin their Fellow- Subjects, to diſtreſs the 
Government that had ſo highly favour'd 
them, and to afflict and perplex the whole 
Legiſlature that had ſo highly honour'd 
them; and all this only thro' the infinitely 
baſe and fooliſh Deſire of accumulating 
Riches, of which they had before more than 
they could ever uſe, is what - has never 
been tranſmitted to us by Tradition, or 
read of in ancient or modern Hiſtory. 
This Conſpiracy, ſo new and unheard-of 
that it cannot be equal'd by any Nation in 
any Age, muſt neceſſarily have a Cauſe as ef 
monſtrous and as unparallel'd; and that is an of 
antecedent Conſpiracy among a 4 num-Nibe 
ber of People, ſome by converſing and by nat 
writing, and ſome by encouraging theſe eco! 
Converſations and W ritings, to overthrow Wral 
the Religion of their native Countrey, and Mme: 
by that means to let in Corruption upon Wthi 
us like a Deluge. And this they have en- lit 
deavour'd with all their Might to do, upon dis 
a Pretence the moſt extravagant that was Iſ thi 
ever heard of, upon a Pretence to advance ¶ th 
the Publick Good, For their Deſign was N. 
to overthrow the Chriſtian Religion, in or- Ian 
der to deſtroy Prieſteraft; at the fame I of 
Time they make no Offer to eſtabliſh any Na 
other Religion in the Room of that _ a 
| ER they Jo 
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bey would deſtroy. Now Prieſtcraft may 
ouble and perplex a State, but a general 
Vant of Religion muſt be attended with its 


nter Ruin. For the Religion of every 


ountrey in which the Natives and their 


forefathers have been educated, and which 


antecedent or cogval to moſt of its Laws 
d Cuſtoms, that Religion, whether true 
r falſe, is certainly the Baſis of that Coun- 
y's Conſtitution ; and may indeed, when 
Corruptions flow in upon it, be reform'd, 
nd reduc'd to its firſt Principles; but can 
ever be totally aboliſh'd, without unavoida- 
dle Ruin. For that national Religion is, 
o that Countrey, the only Fountain both 
of general publick and private Virtue, and 


aboliſh'd, or very much weaken'd, even 
natural Religion muſt loſe its Force, and 
conſequently there can be no general Mo- 
ality. For tho' our Antichriſtian Authors 
may make ſeveral of their Readers Atheiſts, 
ity. of a Nation Theiſts, without preten- 
them than God and Nature ordain'd for 
them. For the Bulk of Mankind in any 
Nation, that is the Peaſants, the Mechanicks, 
and the Rabble of Gentry, are not capable 
of Theiſm, that is of worſhipping, without 
a ſenſible - viſible Mediator, a Spirit who 
fills infinite Space; or of being convinc'd 
of their Duty by Arguments form'd by 

| right. 
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of general publick Siprit ; and that being | 


they can never * 7 to make the Genera- 


ding to infuſe more Underſtanding into 
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right Reaſon, and drawn” from the Law 
of Nature. The Bulk of Mankind are en. 
tirely ſway'd by their Paſſions; and eſpeci. 
ally by thofe two pow'Tful ones, Hope, 
and Fear, for which Reaſon all thoſe fam d 
Politicians, who have bad the greateſt 
Knowledge of Mankind, have advis'd the 
Rulers of Nations to govern them by thoſe 
two Paſſions, vis. by the Hope of Re. 
ward, and by the' Fear of Puniſhment ; and 
here I cannot forbear reciting the memora- 
ble Words of the great Cardinal Nichlien. 
He begins the firſt Chapter of the ſecond 
Part of his political Teſtament thus: 
Tic @ common but true Saying, and there. 
fore the more true, becauſe it has been al. 
ways in the Mouths and Minds of all Mau. 
kind, that Puniſhment and Reward are the 
two moſt import aus things: to be obſerv'd 
in the Government of any State. © 
' Nay tis moſt certain, that tho" no other 
Maxim ſhould be made uſe of in the Govern- 
ment of States, than that of being inflexib!e 
in chaſtiſing thoſe who diſſer ue them, and 
religious in recompenſing thoſe who procure 
yr them any conſiderable Advantage, they 
could not be ill govern'd; there being 1 
Man whatever who is not _ of berng 
kept withiuthe Bounds of his Duty by Fear 
and by Hope LAOS 

Tis after the ſame manner that Religion 
works upon the Minds of Men. Th Re- 
AE && | gion 
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ligion of the Old Teſtament ſpeaks ſtrong- 
ly to theſe two Paſſions, propoſing mighty 
temporal Rewards to thoſe who obſerve the 
Rules of it, and to thoſe who tranſgreſs 
them grievous temporal Puniſhments. 'The 
Religion of the New Teſtament ſpeaks 
much more pow'rfully to them, by cauſing 
Men to hope for everlaſting ' Happineſs, 
and dread eternal Miſery. 

Now. when the Generality of Mankind 
break looſe from that Hope and that Fear, 
they remain N without Religion, 
and are prepar'd to diſſemble themſelves of 


any that may gratify their Ambition, their 


intereſt, or their Revenge; which was the 
Cauſe that in the two or three laſt Years 
of Queen Anne, ſo many cry'd out that 
they had rather turn Papiſts than be Preſ- 
byterians. Now by (declaring that they 
had rather be of a Re 

from us in Fundamentals, than of one which 
agrees with us in Doctrine, they ſeem'd to 
renounce all Chriſtianity. 

Tis for this Reaſon that ſome Perſons, 
who are call'd W higs, by writing and en- 
couraging Antichriſtian ks have ſhewn 
themſelves to be 8 Whigs, but 
really and effectually Tories; for by endea- 
vouring to root out the Chriſtian Religion 
in general from the Minds of Men, and by 
leaving them anna roms at Liberty ro 
profeſs themſelves of any Branch of it for 
"BS 0 their 


ligion which differs 


2366 ni Liar TUA win, 
their Inteteſt; they have for thirty: Years 
together been making their urmoſt'Efforts 
for the bringing back Popery, Slavery and 
the Pretender; becauſe during all that long 
Space of Time, they have been endeavou- 
ring, with all their Strength, and with all 
their Might, to remove the moſt invincible 
Obſtacle to their Return. c no 
Conſonànt to all that has been ſaid above, 
is what Machiaget has declar'd in Chap. 12. 
Lib. 1. of his Diſcourſes on Livy. He tells 
us in the Beginning of that Chapter, That 
all States, whether Kingdoms or Republicks, 
which would keep: themſelves from Ruin, 
ought above all things whatever to preſerve 
the Ceremonzes of their Religion uncorrup- 
ted, and maintain it always venerable ; for 
there is no greater Sign, lays he, of a Coun- 
try's going to Ruin, than to ſee in it the 
Contempt of divine Wihrſhip. And a litttle 
Jower he adds, for this Reaſon the chief 
Magiſtrates of a Kingdom or Commonwealth 
ought to maintain the Grounds of the Reli 
gion they hold, and this being done, they 
Jhall eaſily keep their Commonwealth reli— 
gious and conſequently virtuous and united. 
Which is a juit and wiſe Obſervation of that 
fam'd Politician; for Faction, which natural- 
ly tends to the Diſſolution of Governments, 
and even of the Conſtitutions of States, pro- 
ceeds for the moſt part from a violent De- 
ſire of poſſeſſing the publick Hine Co 
1154 Er eſire 
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Defire from Neceſſity, and that Neceſlity ff 
from Luxury, and Luxury and all manner 
of Vice and Corruption from a Decay of i 
the publick Religion. 5 
I have many things more to ſay to you 
upon this Occaſion. But having alread 
tranſgreſs d the uſual Bounds of a Letter, 
[ſhall reſerve the reſt to another Oppor- 
tunity, which I hope ſhortly to have: In 
what I have to ſay, as well as in what I have 
faid, I ſhall declare my Sentiments, not as 
a'Bigot, but as a faithful Lover of my Coun- 
trey. There is no Man alive who is leſs a 
Friend to Prieftcraft than my ſelf, or to the 
temporal ambitious Deſigns of Prieſts: 
But'T fhall never endeavour to deſtroy Re- 
ligton in order to hurt Prieſtcraft: I know 
the Balance of right Reaſon better, and am 
amaz d at the Conduct of ſome Stateſmen, 
who to ſhew themſelves: forſooth notable 
Metaphyſicians, prove to all Men of com- 
mon Senſe, that they ate very damnd Po- 
| liricians; for as has been ſaid above, tho' 
Prieſteraft may diſturb a State, a general 
Decay of the publick Religion muſt utter- 
ly deſtroy it. And 'tis for this Reaſon that, 
in the tenth Chapter of the firſt Book of 
his Diſcourſes, Machiavel has theſe remar- 
kable Words: Infamous are they, and exe- 
frable, who are the Perverters of Religion, 
the Overthrowers of Kingdoms and Common» 


wealths, &c. DIED TRE T9607, 4 
| 1 Ann, IX, &c, 
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TO 
Sr RICHARD BLACKMORE. 


SIX, 

HE Approbation which you gave to 
1 my former, incourages me to proceed. 
I affirmed in that, that the Religion of every 
Country, the eſtabliſh'd ancient Religion, is 
the Baſis of the Conſtitution of that Coun- 
try. I make no doubt but that if any Re- 
ligion except the Mahometan were eſta- 
bliſhed in 7 »rkey, that abſolute Monarchy 
would be ſpeedily ruin'd. That mighty 
Empire will certainly decay,as the Influence 
of the Mahometan Religion grows weaker. 
But what is here affirm'd of Kingdoms and 
States in Perez may be ſaid more parti- 
cularly of Free States. Their Liberty and 
their Greatnefs equally depend upon the 
Influence of the Religion eſtabliſhed in them. 
When once the various Sects of Philo- 
{ophers at Athens. had generally weaken'd 


the Influence which the Græcian Religion 


before had had on the Minds of the Atbe- 
nians, they were no longer that brave = 
S © T7 that 
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that noble People who fought for the com- 
mon —4 * Greece at Salamis and at 
Marat hon: ey were no longer that great 
People who were all on fire with the Thirſt 
of Glory, and were fonder of Liberty than 
of Life; the ſordid Love of Gold took the 
Place in their Souls of thoſe two noble Paſ- 
ſions. © And they who in the Days of Mil. 
tiade and Themiſlocles ſcorn'd to ſubmit to 
the moſt formidable Power on Earth, as 
ſoon as their Philofophy had got the better 
of their Religion were ready to ſubmit and 
betray their Countrey to a petty upſtart In- 
vader. If we look among the Romans, we 
ſhall find ſtill more illuſtrious Proofs of the 
Influence that Religion has upan the Pub- 
lick Welfare. Machiavel attributes all the 
Felicity of that State to the Religion eſtabli- 
ſhed among them by Numa, who finding, ſays 
Machzavel, @ very fierce People, and be- 
ing deſirous to reduce them to civil Obedi- 
ence by peaceable ways, applied himſelf to 
Religion, as a thing wholly neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve civil Socrety, and ordered it in ſuch 
a manner, that for many Ages there was 
not ſuch a Fear of God as in that Common- 
wealth, which facilitated much any Enter- 
prize whatſoever, which either the Senate 
or thoſe brave Roman Courages did under- 
take. Diſc. on Livy. Lib. 1. ch. 11. And 
a little lower in the ſame Chapter he adds, 
IF a Man conſiders 8 the Roman fan 
n 3 e 
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Be ſhall find a how much Efficacy, their, Re- 
Iigion was for the. commanding. of Armies, 
for the reconciling the Senate and People, 
for the preſerving good Men, and fon morti- 
Hing the lewd. So that if we were to diſ- 
Pute to which of the two Prince: Rome 
Was more oblig'd, to Romulus or Numa, I 
believeN uma world be preferred; for where 
Religion is, military Diſcipline. is eaſily 
introduced; and where they have no Re- 
ligion and are already warlike, this hardly 

follows. at 1 al 
The Authority of Machzavel is ſo very 
Part in political Matters, that I cannot for- 
ear the quoting him once more in this ve- 
ry Chapter, who a little lower has theſe 
Words % Wherefore having well gon ſider d 

5 182 Ss 3.09 17. . 
all, I conclude, that the Religion introdu- 
ced by Numa, was one of the principal Oc- 
caſiuns f that City- Happineſs, for that 
caus'd good Orders, good Orders brought 
good Fortune, and all the happy Succeſſes of 
their Enterprizes; and as the. Obſer- 
vance of Divine Wor ſhip occaſions the Great- 
neſs of «a Commonwealth, ſo the Contempt of 
it deftroys it. For where the Fear of God 
is wanting, it muſt needs be that either that 
Kingdom goes to Ruine, or that it be ſup- 
ported bythe Awe it ſtands in of the Prince, 
who may ſupply the Defetts of Religion; and 
| becauſe Princes are but fſhort-liv'd, that 


, 
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Kingdom muſt needs have an Fnd' quickly, 
according as the Virtue thereof fails. 
But now, Sir, if the Religion which N- 
ma eſtabliſh'd among the Romans, was the 
principal Cauſe of the Felicity of chat Com- 
monwealth, I deſire to know whether any 


thing which had a direct and natural Ten- 


dency to the weakening and overturning 
that Religion, had not as direct and natu- 
ral a Tendency to the weakening and de- 
ſtroying the Commonwealth. There are 
particularly three things in the Roman Re- 
ligion, which ſeem to me to have had a pe- 
culiar Influence upon the Happineſs of that 
Commonwealth. The firſt is, he pretended 
Apparition of Romulus to Proculus, when 
he informed him of his Apotheoſis, and aſ- 
ſur'd him, if his Romans applied themſelves 
to Arms, they ſhould: become the: Maſters 
of the Univerſe. Now as you know. very 
well, Sir, that the Romans firmly believ'd 
this, what cou'd infuſe. more Confidence 
and Spirit into them in their Battels than 
that Belieff 
But, Sir, you know very well, that the 
ſecond thing which had a peculiar Influ- 
ence upon the Felicity of the Roman Re- 


publick, was their Divinations by the Flight 


of Birds, the Entrails of Beaſts, and the 
pecking of Chickens, Sc. The Soothſay- 
inge, lays Machiavel, Ch. the iſt. Lib. 
the 1ft. of his Diſcourles, were not only for 
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the moſtpart (as we havebefore obſervw'd) the 
Ground of: the ancient Pagan Religion, but 
they were alſo the Derafen f the Roman 
1 Welfare. For which Reaſon the 
Romans had more Regard to them than to 
any Order beſides, and made uſe a in 
their Conſular | Aſſemblies, in the Begin- 
nings of tbeir Enterpriſes, in drawing forth 
their Armies into the Field, in fighting of 


pitch"'d Battels, and in any other important 


Action either Civil or Military. Nor ever 
would they undertake any Expedition till 
they bad firſt aſſur d the Soldiers that the 
Gods had promis d them the Victory. For, 
ſays he, at the end of this ſame Chapter, 
ſpeaking of the Divination by the pecking 
of Chickens, there was no other end of this 
manner of Soothſaying than to encourage the 
Soldiers to fight, for Boldneſs always wins 
the Victory. NN i We? 
But, Sir, a third thing which more than 


any thing had an Influence upon the Feli- 


city of that Commonwealth was what we 
find in the Somnium Scipionts of Cicero. 
Sed, quo fis, Africane, alacrior ad tutan- 


Adam Rempublicam, fic habeto: Omnibus qui 


patriam conſervaverint, adjuveriat, anxe- 
rint, certumeſſe inceloac ae fiuttum Locum, 
ubi beati, evo ſempiterno fruantur. Is it 
not probable, dir, that moſt of their great 
Actions proceeded from a Belief of this, or 
elſe that ſame of them were downright 

. hi © 
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Fanaticiſm? We find by Dionyſus Hallicar- 
naſſevs, that the Belief of this was the chief 
Motive that determined Vetturia, the Mo- 
ther of Coriolanus, to endeavour, among 
ſo many diſcouraging Circumſtances, to 
prevail upon her Son to draw off his Army 
from the Walls of Rowe, and not to deſtroy 
his Country. = 

If T carry back to Rome, ſays ſhe to her 
Son, the hope of a ſpeedy Peace, if I re- 
turn to it with the Aſſurance that you are 
reconciled to it, with what Tranſports of 
Joy ſhall I not be recetu'd by our Fellow 
Citizens? The ſmall Remainder of time 
which 1 am predeſtin'd by the Gods to paſs 
upon Earth, will be attended with unpa- 
rallelld Glory. And when the Gods put an 
end to my Life, my Happineſs will have no 
end, And if it be true, that there are dif- 
fereut Manſions doom'd for us after we are 
1 I dead, T1 ſhall have no Reaſon to fear thoſe 
Naar and diſinal Places prepared for the 


> I Souls of thewicked; even the Eliſian Fields, 
. BU theſe charming Retreats predeſtin d for 
- I the Souls of the Juſt, will be too poor a Re- 
1 


compence to reward Deſert like mine. Af 
ter I ſhall have preſerved Rome, this City 
„ % dear to Jupiter, I ſhall be encourag'd to 
t expect a Place in that pure and ſublime Re- 
t he of the Air, which, we are told, is in- 
bapited by the Children of Gods. 


. Theſe, 
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- Theſe; Sir, were the three Points of the 


Roman Religion, which had the greateſt 
' Jnfluence on the Publick Succeſs and the 


Proſperity of their Commonwealth. But 
when at length the Græcian Philoſophy was 
brought into Itah, and the Romans began 
to think, what the Moderns call freely, the 
Syſtem of Epicurus, which moſt prevailed 
with the Men of Letters and the Men of 
Vanity, appear'd to be directly levell'd at 
the three foremention'd Points of their Re- 
ligion, and to have a direct Tendency to 
the rooting the Belief of them from the 
Minds of Men. For whereas the funda- 
mental Maxim of Epicurus's Syſtem is, that 
the Gods never in the leaſt concern them- 
ſelves about the Affairs of the World, they 
who receive it, muſt refuſe all Credit to the 
Apparition of Romulus to Proculus, after 


the former's pretended Apotheoſis. And 


whereas tis a Maxim of Epicurus, that the 
World is abſolutely govern'd by Chance, 
and that the very Pretence to Divination is 
nothing but a ſolemn Foppery ; this alone 
was ſufficient to deſtroy the Influence of 
their Aruſpicy and their Augury. And 
then, how is the Expectation of a bliſsful 
and a glorious diſtinguiſh'd Immortality, 
conſiſtent with that third Epicurean Max- 

im, that the Soul dies with the Body? 
Thus, Sir, did the Frec- thinking of the 
Romans weaken their Belief of thoſe Fs 
0 
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of their Religion, which were the three 
rincipal Sources of their Virtue and their 


| gnanimity, and fatally prepar'd the way | 


for unheard-of Luxury and all manner of 
Vice and Corruption. I know very well 
indeed that this Luxury and this Corrupti- 
on is attributed by their Hiſtorians to their 
Aſcatick Triumphs, and that fatal Security 
into which they were lull'd by the Deſtru- 
dion: of Carthage. But let us conſider the 
Words which one of them uſes upon that 
Occaſion. "Tis Yelterns Paterculus in the 
beginning of his ſecond Book. Potentiæ 


Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, 


Luxurie poſterior aperuit. Quippe re- 
moto Carthaginis metu, ſublatdgque imperii 
æmuld, non gradu, ſed præcipiti curſu, a 
virtute Deſcitum, ad vitia Tranſcun ſum; 
vetus Diſeiplina de ſerta, nova inducta; in 
ſomnum a vigiliis, ab armis ad voluptates, 
4 negotiis in otium conver ſa civitas. | 
Lou ſee, Sir, that the Hiſtorian here ob- 
ſerves, that upon the. Deſtruction of Car- 
thage, the Romans did not paſs gradually 
from Virtue to Vice, but took a Headlong 
Leap from the former to the latter. Now 
if 'tis truly ſaid of particular Perſons, that 
Nemo repente fit turpiſſimus, as I make no 
doubt but that it is very true, tis certainly 
more unqueſtionably true of a whole and 
a great People. If therefore the Romans 
upon the Deſtruction of Carthage, preci- 
pitately 
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itately broke out into all manner of 
ice and Corruption; there is no way in 
Nature to account for this but by truly af. 
firming, that their Inclinations were de- 
bauch'd long before the Deſtruction of Car. 
1 5 and that the Ruin of that Rival Ci- 
ty 


id nothing but take off that Reſtraint 
which had been upon them before; 
that their Principles of Religion and Vir- 
tue had been attack'd and weaken'd for a 
whole Century before, by the looſe Philo- 
ſophy of Greece, which had been introdu- 
ced among them about the beginning of 
the Carthaginmian War. 

1 could bring Inſtances from ſeveral o- 
ther Kingdoms and States to ſhew the In- 
fluence which Religion has upon their good 
or their evil Fortune. But enough has 
been ſaid upon a Subject of which the rea- 
ſonable part of Mankind is ſatisfied, and 
eſpecially all the great Men who have lived 
in every Age. For all the great Legiſla- 
tors who have been famous among the Na- 
tions for the wiſe Laws they eſtabliſhed, 
have either been really religious, or havepre- 
tended to be ſo. For never, ſays Mac bi- 
avel, was there any Maker of extraordi- 
nary Laws in a Nation, who had not his 
Recourſe to God, for otherws/e his Laws had 
not been received. For ſeveral things that 
are good and expedient are known to @ wiſe 
Man, which have not ſuch E _— in 

them 
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themſelves, that he by Diſcourſe' can eaſily 
make others.concerve them. T herefore, ſays he, 
the wiſe Men who would get over this Dif- 
fieulty, have Recourſe to 4 Goa, ſ had 
Lycurgus, / Solon, /0 many others whoſe 
Deſign was the ſame with theirs, All the 
great Founders of Kingdoms and States 
have been either really or appearingly re- 
ligious. And therefore as Empire is main- 
tain'd by the ſame Methods by which it 
was at firſt eſtabliſh'd, there is no Precept 
that Machievel inſtills with ſo much Care 
into the Prince of his Formation, as that he 
ſhould at leaſt appear religious; as any one 
may. be ſatisfied, who has Recourſe to the 
13th Chapter of his Prince. All the Con- 
querors of the World have brought about 
their Deſigns by Religion. Ev'n Cæſar him- 
ſelf, tho' a manifeſt Epicureau, pretended 
to be of divine Extraction, and in order 
to animate his Souldiers by that Belief, the 
very Word which he gave at the deciſive 
Battel of Phar/alia was Venus Victrix. 
But as the Legiſlators, and Founders, and 
Conquerors of Empires have had Recourſe 
to Religion for the 8 encreaſing 
their Empire; all the wiſe eſtabliſh'd Prin- 
ces that have ever reign'd, and all the great 


thought Religion neceſſary for the preſer- 


ving that Empire which had been at firſt 


| Miniſters who have ſerv'd them, have 
eſtabliſh'd by it. 


Cardinal 


— 
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Cardinal Nichlien in the beginning of the 


ſixth Chapter of the firſt Part of his Politi- 
cal Teſtament, addreſſes himſelf thus to 
Lewis the 1375. | TB G22 eus 


Dien etant le Principe des toutes choſos, 
te Souverain Maitre des Rois, et celuy ſeul 
qui les fait regner heurenſement, ſi la De- 
potion D. V. M. etoit connue de tout la 
Monde; Je commencerois ce chapitre qui 
concerne ſa Perſonne, en lui repreſentant, 
gue ſi elle ne ſuit les voluntes de fon Crea- 
teur, et ne ſe ſoumet a ſes voix; elle ne doit 


point eſperer de faire obſerver les f. 


ennes, ui de voir ſes Sujets obeiſſans a ſes 
Orares. ob Eo eld] ab 


And thus, Sir, have I endeavoour'd to ſhew 


that the reſpective Religion of ev'ry Coun- 


try is the Baſis of the Conſtitution of thar 
Countrey, which as I have endeavour'd to 
rove by Reaſon in the former Letter, 
F have pretended to confirm it in this 
by infallible Experience and Matter of 
Fact, by the Authority of Machiavel, 


who is generally regarded as the Prince 


of Political Writers; by the Sentiments 
of wiſe Legitlators, of the great Foun- 
ders of Empires and great Conquerors ; by 
the Practice of all wife eftabliſh'd Prin- 
ces, and the Sentiments and Practice ; 
R ord 
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all the great Miniſters, : who have ſerv'd 
them. There is no manner of Occaſion 
to tell a Gentleman of your good Senſe, 
that by Religion, all along in theſe Let- 
ters, is meant not only reveal'd Religion, 
but the Religion eſtabliſned in every 
Country: But 1 thought fit to give at 
leaſt a Hint. of this for the Sake of o- 
thers, into whoſe Hands this Letter may 
come. 

And now, Sir, what ſhall we ſay of 
a certain Sett of Perſons, who for theſe 
laſt thirty Years have made it the ſole 
Buſineſs of their Lives, not only to ſhew 
all the World that they are irreligious 
themſelves, and vainly value themſelves 
upon it, but to endeavour to root out 
the eſtabliſh'd Religion from the Minds 
of others; and at the ſame Time to 
retend that they do this for the pub- 
ick Good, and to ſtrengthen the Re- 
yolution ; which ſuch a Proceeding has a 
natural Tendency to deſtroy, as we ſhew'd 
in our former Letter. Some of theſe 
are the very Perſons who cry out with 
the greateſt V ehemence againit thoſe who 
have been guilty of that deplorable Cor- 
.ruption, and that fatal Villany, which have 
almoſt undone a great and powerful Na- 
tion. And yet I pretend to ſhew in a 
third Letter that that prodigious Villany | 


} and 
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Writings; and the natural Effect of their 


undermining the Chriſtian pee: cs 
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Aſſerted in my two former Letters, that 
the eſtabliſh'd Religion in ev'ry Coun- 
try, is the Baſis of the Conſtitution of 
that Country, and the Fountain of pub- 
ick Morality: And I endeavour'd to 
prove that Aſſertion by Reaſon, by the 
Authority of the moſt allow'd Political 
Writers, and by conſtant Experience, 
nd matter of Fact. I promis d to ſhew 
in this third Letter, that the frequent 
Attacks that have been made for theſe 


ost forty Years upon the Chriſtian Reli- 
"Egon by Atheiſts, and Deiſts, have been 
the Cauſe of the preſent national Cala- 
mity, which is like to prove ſo fatal to 

O us; in order to which give me leave to 
Ii obſerve 
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' obſerve that as the eſtabliſh'd Religion 


in every Country is the Baſis of . the 
Conſtitution of that Country,” fo no 
Religion that ever- was in the World 
ever made it ſo much its Deſign as 
the Chriſtian Religion does, to extirpate 
Avarice and all worldly Intereſt out of 


the Minds of Men. The Founder of 


this Religion has more than once decla- 
red that his Kingdom is not of this 
World, and that they who will be his 
Subjects, whoſe Hearts and Affections 
he abſolutely requires, muſt renounce 
the Prince of this World, and ev'ry thing 
that is his; and he has taken the utmoſt 
Care both by his Example, and by bis 
Doctrine, to baniſh Avarice and all 
worldly Intereſt from the Minds of his 
Followers; for which Reaſon, his whole 
Life was one continu'd Example of a 
contented and willing Poverty. The Foxes 
have Holes, ſays he, and the Birds of the Air 
have Neſts, but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his Head. Matthew Chap. 8. 
V. 20. He made this his principal Care in 
his Doctrine, and eſtabliſh'd his Re- 
ligion upon this Foundation. Mat. 14. 
Chap. 14. V. 21. Jeſus ſaid unto him, if thou 
wilt be perfet?, go and ſell what thou 
haſt, and give to the Poor; and thou 
ſhalt have Treafure in Heaven, and 
come 
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come and follow me, And when the 
young Man, to whom this was faid, 
went away ſorrowful, becauſe he had 

reat Poſſeſſions; Jeſus ſaid, Ibid. V. 26. 
f is eaſier for a Camel to go through 
the Eye of a Needle, than for a Rich 
Man to enter into the Kingdom of God. 
That is, It is eaſier for a Camel to go 
thro' the Eye of a Needle, than for a 
Man who loves the Riches of this World 
to become a Subject of ſuch a Soveraign 
of another World, as requires all his Af- 
fections. 

The Apoſtles by their Lives gave the 
ſame Example that their Maſter did. 
Matthew 19. V. 23. Behold, we have 
forſaken all and followed thee. As they 
gave the ſame Example, they preach'd 
the ſame Doctrine. St. Paul has declar'd 
Avarice to be Idolatry, that is, tis ſetting 
thoſe Affections upon ſordid Dirt, whoſe 
rightful Object is God alone. As the 
End of the Chriſtian Religion is to re- 
ſtore Man to that bliſsful Immortality, 
from which the Fall degraded him; this 
can be done no other way than by re- 
ſtoring thoſe Affections to God, which 
Man at his Fall withdrew from his Crea- 
tor, and fix d upon the Creature. And 
therefore the whole Tenour of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, the whole Spirit and 
5 Soul 
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Soul of it, declare this End aloud; The 
three Cardinal Virtues of this Religion 
are utterly eee Avarice and 
Worldly-mindedneſs. Tis impoſſible but 
that any one who has a lively Faith, and 
a lively Hope in the Promiſe of a bliſsful 
Immortality, muſt ſet his Affections on 
things above, and not on things, below; 
and as for the greateſt of the three Vir- 
tues Charity, that and Avarice muſt be 
the very Contradictions of each other, in 
their Natures, their Deſigns, their Effects, 
and their very Terms. ow: 

believe, Sir, that it is pretty plain, that 
where a Religion thus conſtituted flouriſhes, 
it muſt be attended with great Diſintereſt- 


edneſs and with publick Virtue. When 


upon the Reſurrection of Feſas Chriſt it 
was in its full Power, we read of the grea- 
teſt Diſintereſtedneſs that ever was heard 
of, Alls the 4th. And ev'n here among us 
when it was reduc'd to its firſt Principles up- 
on the Reformation, there was a good dealof 
publick Virtue and publick Spirit, and there 
never has been ſo little pubhck' Spirit among 
us, as ſince the Return of King Charles the 
Second, and never ſo fierce and frequent 


Attacks againſt the Chriſtian Religion; and 


as thoſe Attacks have been more frequent 
and more audacious within theſe laſt thirty 
Years, the national Virtue and publick 

os Spirit 
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Spirit have declin'd proportionably, and A- 
yarice and Corruption increas d. And now 
are arriv'd at their fatal Height, we 
find that they who are believ'd to be moſt 
guilty of them, are they who have been the 
great and the conſtant Favourers of thoſe 
who made the Attacks. jy" $7799 
But now, Sir, as I have ſhewn that the 
underminihg the Chriſtian Religion has had 
a natural Tendency to the weakning the na- 
tional Virtue and the diſtreſſingthe Govern- 
ment; What Acknowledgments ſhall we 
make to you who have been for fo many 
Years a Champion for the eſtabliſh'd Rel 
gion, and who by endeavouring all that lay 
m your ſingle Power to ſtemm this Torrent 
of impolinck Impiety, have hike a true Pa- 
triot been employ'd in the Service of your 
Country, and making agenerous Effort for 
the reſtoring publick Virtue and publick Spi- 
rit. And as one of the nobleſt Branches of the 
ublick Worſhip, by the Diſadvantage of a 
arbarous Tranffation, lay but too much ex- 
pos'd to the Scorn and Contempt of Liber- 
tines; you have bravely reſcu'd it from that 
Oppreſſion; and by giving us a new Tranſla- 
tion confin'd to the old Tunes and Meaſures, 
(a Tranſlation valuable to the Knowing, and 
intelligible to the Ignorant) have put it in 
our Power to eſtabliſh an Uniformity of 
Praiſe in our Worſhip, as we have done of 
N N Prayer. 
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Prayer. Whereas at preſent, one Pariſh 
differing from another in Pſalmody, the 
Sojourner and the Traveller, when they oc- 
caſionally come into our Churches, are but 
too often excluded from joyning in the moſt 
ſublime Branch of our Worſhip. For Pray- 
er 1s too often a poor ſelf-intereſted thing 
in Compariſon of Praiſe. For Prayer is 
too often the Effect of Fear and of a mean 
Opinion of the Deity, ſometimes ſuppoſing 
him to be mutable, and ſometimes unjuſt, 
But Praiſe proceeds from nobler Motives, 
and from nobler Paſſions; from a raviſhing 
View of his Excellence, from Gratitude, 
from Admiration, from Joy divine and from 


Seraphick Love. Thus, Sir, have I ſent 


you a {imple Sketch of what I intended to 
{ay upon this Subject. For the Spirits will 
tire as well as the Limbs, and mine are al- 

ready weary. 


Tam, 
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